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WHITBREAD’S ENGLAND 


FIN DE SIECLE. 


a close there is an air of expectancy. 


As each century draws to 
People 
feel that one age is coming to an end and that 
another is about to begin. Now the catchword 
is fin de siecle. “‘Stuffy”’ is the pet term of abuse 
and stuffy means ball fringe and aspidistras, 
piety and good plain sewing. The opposite 
is owning a bicycle and knowing about 
Aubrey Beardsley, dining inapublic restaurant 
and even (horrible to state) smoking a 
cigarette. 

The hansom with its jingling bells and 
the clip-clop of its horse over the 


cobbles is the characteristic vehicle of 





the ‘nineties’. With it go top hats, black and 


shiny or smooth and grey, and the frock coat 
with a flower in the buttonhole. The gentle- 
man in the picture who is about to present the 
cab-driver with “half-a-sov.”’, may just have 
returned from watching W.G.Graceat Lord’s. 
A pleasant epoch, one can’t help thinking, 
when income tax was around sixpence in the 
pound and when there seemed no reason why 
prosperity should not goon forever. Mod- 
ern life is more hectic,and forthat reason 
we may appreciate more the leisure and 
pleasure we earn. Our taste is still for 


the best of beer. Whitbread’s brew it. 
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Foreword 


HE CONTRIBUTION OF HISTORICAL 

novelists to our love—if not always to 

our knowledge—of history requires 
little underlining. The novelist, of course, 
is not a scientist, and in his evocation of the 
past makes no pretence of employing strictly 
scientific methods. But, at the lowest 
estimate, a vividly written historical novel, 
which heightens our appreciation of any 
given period, helps to break ground that 
the true historian may afterwards proceed 
to sow. Consider, for instance, Scott 
and Stevenson. Though his vision of the 
Middle Ages was in some respects illusory, 
Scott’s romances gave a tremendous impetus 
to the study of the Middle Ages; while 
Stevenson’s magnificent Kidnapped has 
fired imnumerable readers with a keen 
curiosity about the strife of Campbells and 
Stewarts and the actual effects on Scotland 
of the rising of ’Forty-Five. In our own 
period, Mr. C. S. Forester’s ““Hornblower”’ 
series has undoubtedly sent many admirers 
back to text-books that they may not have 
contemplated re-opening since they left the 


sixth form. It must be obvious, moreover, 
to everyone who reads his books that Mr. 
Forester’s imaginative excursions possess a 
well-established historical basis, and that, 
as a preliminary to describing the thoughts 
and feelings of the man upon the quarter- 
deck, he has been at pains to discover 
exactly how a warship under Nelson’s com- 
mand was rigged and sailed and handled in 
action. In our present issue we publish a 
critical examination by Mr. Forester of 
Napoleon’s generalship. Despite the bril- 
liant results he achieved, he was hampered 
(Mr. Forester suggests) by a certain in- 
ability to learn from practical experience and 
by the odd conservatism of his attitude 
towards military innovations. When we 
are considering Napoleon as when we are 
considering Hitler, his intellectual limita- 
tions and political aberrations provide as 
fruitful a topic as his extraordinary flashes of 
genius. Having ascertained why the dictator 
failed to win, we may begin to grasp the 
nature of the spectacular talents that carried 
him so far along the road to victory. 
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Sundials have been in use since early times 


I] 


—even ancient Egypt hada kind of shadow 
clock. This Tablet Sundial designed to 
carry in the pocket is beautifully workedin 


, : Uys. SF ples ff fy 
brass and was made at Munich in the TT SS Bip f/ 
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zinc and copper was much in favour 
and of considerable value for this 
kind of work. 


Zinc of 99-99 +% purity with certain other metals added in small quantities, forms a resultant 
alloy.of high impact and tensile strength, also ductile and durable. This alloy is known as 
Mazak and is used for pressure die casting. 

Pressure die casting is a process of producing castings by forcing molten meta! under pressure 
into steel dies, thus hundreds of thousands of parts may be produced from one impression with 
little or no dimensional change. Complex parts can be made at one operation and with the 
elimination of costly machining, the process is an extremely rapid one. 
This process produces numerous articles in every day use; motor 
car radiator grilles, carburettors, toys, kitchen equipment, office 
machinery and articles as small as a zip fastener element. 

Such contributions to our creature comforts command at least 


our thanks to Zinc. 


Today, die cast 
sedex- 
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Hitler @ & 


the Bomb-Plot 


PART I: In the Wolf’s Lair, July 20, 1944 


By JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT 


An account, with many new and illuminating details, of the attempt 


that nearly put an end to the Third Reich. 


Or who... 

Steps, with five other Generals 

Who simultaneously take snuff, 

That each may have pretext enough 

To kerchiefwise unfold his sash 

Which, softness’ self, is yet the stuff 

To hold fast where a steel chain snaps, 

And leave the grand white neck no gash ? 
ROBERT BROWNING, Waring. 


ERY EARLY ON THE MORNING of July 2oth, 

\ / 1944, Claus von Stauffenberg and Werner 
von Haeften motored to the Rangsdorf 
airfield, to the south of Berlin.! Fromm’s Chief 
of Staff had been summoned to F.H.Q. to give 
a detailed report on the progress made in 
creating the new front-line divisions from the 
man-power of the Home Army in order to 


' First-hand accounts of the happenings at the 
Fiihrer’s Headquarters on July 20th, 1944, are to 
be found in Kapitan zur See Kurt Assmann’s 
Deutsche Schicksalsjahre (Wiesbaden, 1950), pp. 
453-60 ; Lieutenant-General Adolf Heusinger’s 
Befehl im Wiederstreit (Stuttgart, 1950), pp. 352-55 ; 
and an article by Colonel Nikolaus von Below in 
Echo der Woche for July 15th, 1949. See also the 
collection of reports made for the Fiihrer by OKW 
contained in International Military Tribunal Docu- 
ment, PS-1808 (G.B. Exhibit No. 493). 


stem the tide of the Red Army’s advance, which 
was then but fifty miles distant from the 
Fihrerhauptquartier. With the two officers 
was Werner’s brother, Bernd, a lieutenant of 
the Naval Reserve, who, having been warned 
of the mighty things which were to come to 
pass that day, had secured leave of absence to 
be in Berlin for the occasion and had come to 
see his brother off on the first lap. 

At the airport they were joined by Helmuth 
Stieff and his A.D.C., Major Roll. ‘“‘ The 
Poison Dwarf,” whose task it was to supply 
the explosives, had the night before produced 
a two-pound bomb with a time fuse for delayed 
action. The explosion was effected by causing 
a glass capsule containing acid to break in a 
chamber in which a taut wire was so fixed as 
to hold back the firing pin from the percussion 
cap, and the thickness of the wire determined 
the time required for the acid to eat through 
it and release the pin. This ingenious piece of 
destructive mechanism, wrapped in a shirt 
which also hid the little pair of tongs which were 
necessary for his crippled fingers to break the 





capsule, were concealed in von Stauffenberg’s 
brief-case, together with his official papers. For 
though, because of his injuries, he was entitled 
to have the services of an A.D.C. wherever he 
went he knew well that the security regulations 
would never permit him to take Werner von 
Haeften into the conference room with him, 
and that he must be entirely independent of 
all assistance. 

The special plane supplied by the First 
Quartermaster-General, Edward Wagner, 
touched down at the airfield nearest Rasten- 
burg at 10.15 a.m. and the remaining nine miles 
of the journey were completed by car. As they 
neared F.H.Q. they passed from the sunny 
expanses of the East Prussian countryside into 
the gloomy confines of a forest, so deep and 
dark that the light of day rarely penetrated the 
leafy fastness. Here, remote from human 
habitation and surrounded by only those who 
would either tell him what he wished to know 
or else keep silent, Adolf Hitler directed his 
war in macabre and inglorious seclusion.” 

Fear, hate and suspicion predominated. 
No one from the outside world was trusted and 
not all those within this evil orbit of abnormality. 
Master and minions were held prisoner for 
weeks and months within the great and dark- 
some wood, prisoners as much as anything of 
their own fears. Numerous electric fences and 
much barbed wire obstructed the approach. 
There were block-houses and check-points on 
all the roads and in the middle was Security 
Ring Number 1, commonly called the Wolf’s 
Lair (Wolfschanze), to which holy of holies 
there were no personal passes, not even for 
Keitel or Jodl, and guards checked the coming 
and going of all officers at the entrances. “ It 
was a cross between a monastery and a con- 
centration camp,” was Jodl’s description later 
at Nuremberg.* 

2 Only on his return to Berlin at the end of 
November 1944, did Hitler receive any impression 
of war as it was waged in the Reich. As his train 
passed through the suburbs of his bomb-shattered 
capital he was completely overcome by the extent 
of the devastation. He had not had the slightest idea 
that bombing wrought such havoc, he said to those 
about him (Gerhardt Boldt, Die letzten Tage der 
Reichskanzlei (Hamburg, 1947), p. 32). 

3 Jodl’s evidence before the International Military 
Tribunal on June 2nd, 1946 (Nuremberg Record, xv, 


295) ; also Schmidt, Statist auf diplomatischer Biihne 
1923-1945 (Bonn, 1949), pp. 543-4. 


Having the necessary passwords and counter- 
signs, -von Stauffenberg and his companions 
passed through the outer compound and then 
separated, they going to the huts provided for 
Army officers and he to the Wolfschanze, where, 
by arrangement, he was to breakfast with the 
Headquarters Commandant, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Streve. There followed at 11.30 a short 
conference with General Buhle, the Chief of 
the Army Staff at F.H.Q., and with General 
von Thadden, Chief of Staff to the G.O.C. 
of the K6nigsberg district, at which von 
Stauffenberg gave a preliminary report on the 
defence preparations by the Home Army. At 
noon Buhle took him to Keitel and here he 
received the first check to his plans. 

The Fihrer’s morning conference, Keitel 
told them, which was normally held at 1 a.m., 
had been put forward to 12.30 as Hitler was 
expecting Mussolini to arrive at the secret 
railway station of “ Gérlitz”’ at three o’clock. 
Moreover, it was not to be held in the usual 
underground bunker but in the Gastebaracke 
(hutment for guests) annexed to the Fiihrer’s 
quarters. The change of location, which was 
due partly to the repairs being carried out in 
the dug-out and partly to the intense heat of 
the day, was to have a material effect upon the 
subsequent events. 

Before leaving Keitel’s office to walk the 
short distance across to the Gastebaracke, von 
Stauffenberg made an excuse and went with 
his brief-case, from which he was never parted, 
to an adjoining room where, with the assistance 
of the little tongs, he broke the acid capsule 
which in time should set the fuse. Brief though 
his absence was, it was long enough for Keitel 
to remark it. A few minutes later they all 
walked out into the gloomy twilijht of the 
forest and Keitel made a gesture of offering to 
carry the brief-case, a gesture which was at once 
repeated by one of his adjutants, Lieutenant- 
Colonel von John; but von Stauffenberg 
insisted that, despite his disability, he needed 
no help. 

The Gastebaracke was a large wooden hut 
built upon concrete and stone pillars and 
having a roof of tarred felt. There were three 
windows and at each end a small table, one 
bearing writing materials, the other a radio- 
phonograph. In the centre of the room, which 
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CONFERENCE IN THE GASTEBARACKE IN THE FUHRER’S HEADQUARTERS 
AT RASTENBURG, EAST PRUSSIA 
AT 12.30 ON JULY 20, 1944 


~— 


rt. 


KEY TO DIAGRAM 


. Adolf Hitler. 
. Lieut.-General Adolf MHeusinger, Chief of 


Operation Branch OKH and Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 


. Air Force General Gunther Korten, Chief of the 


General Staff of the Air Force, died of wounds 
received on July 2oth. 


. Colonel Heinz Brandt, G.S.O. 1 to General 


Heusinger, died of wounds received on July 20th. 


. Air Force General Karl Bodenschatz, Personal 


Chief of Staff to Commander-in-Chief of the 
Air Force, badly wounded in the legs on July 
20th. 


. Lieut.-General Rudolf Schmundt, Chief Adju- 


tant to the Fuhrer and Chief of the Army 
Personnel Branch, died of wounds received on 
July 2oth. 


. Colonel Borgmann, General Staff OKH, and 


Adjutant to the Fiihrer, badly wounded on 
July 2oth. 


. Vice-Admiral Jesco von Puttkamer, Naval 


Adjutant to the Fiihrer, slightly wounded on 
July 2oth. 


. Stenographer Berger, killed immediately on 


July 2oth. 


. Captain Kurt Assmann, Historical Section 


OKM, and Naval Adjutant to the Fiihrer. 


Major-General Walter Scherff, Chief of His- 
torical Section of OKW, slightly wounded on 
July 2oth. 


12. Lieut.-General Walter Buhle, General Staff 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
az. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


OKH, and Chief of Army Staff OK W at F.H.Q., 
slightly wounded on July 2oth. 

Vice-Admiral Hans Voss, Deputy for Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, and Naval 
Liaison Officer at F.H.Q. 

SS Brigadefiihrer Hermann Fegelein, represen- 
tative of the Waffen SS at the Fiihrer’s Head- 
quarters. 

Colonel Nikolaus von Below, General Staff 
OKL, Air Force Adjutant to the Fiihrer. 

SS St. Brigadier Otto Giinsche, Adjutant to the 
Fiihrer. 

Stenographer. (Name unknown.) 
Lieut.-Colonel von John, Adjutant to Field- 
Marshal Keitel. 

Major Herbert Biichs, Adjutant to Colonel- 
General Jodl. 

Lieut.-Colonel Waizenegger, Adjutant to Field- 
Marshal Keitel. 

Counsellor von Sonnleithner, representative of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

General Walter Warlimont, Deputy to Colonel- 
General Jodl and Chief of National Defence 
Section in Operations Branch of OKW. 
Colonel-General Alfred Jodl, Chief of Opera- 
tions Branch OKW, slightly wounded on July 
20th. 

Field-Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the 
High Command of the Armed Forces. 





was some 12.5 x § metres, was a large table 
covered with situation maps. 

When Keitel and von Stauffenberg entered 
the conference room at about 12.40 there were 
a score of persons standing around the table. 
Only the stenographer and Berger, who took 
notes for Hitler’s personal war diary, were 
seated. Neither Himmler nor Goring nor 
Ribbentrop were present. (See diagram and 
key on page 5.) 

General Heusinger, the Director of the 
Military Operations Branch and Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army, had already 
begun his report on the situation on the Eastern 
Front, and Hitler, standing with Jodl on his 
left and Heusinger on his right, his back to the 
entrance, was following attentively on the maps 
spread upon the table before him. Keitel inter- 
rupted the proceedings to present von Stauffen- 
berg, who, he said, would give them details of 
the formation of the Sperrdivisionen which 
Fromm was building up, as it seemed, with 
painful slowness. Hitler greeted the tall young 
Colonel, glanced significantly at his mutilations 
and the black patch which covered the empty 
eye-socket, said that they would take his report 
next, and turned back to the table. Keitel took 
up his position on Jodl’s right, next to the 
Fihrer. : 

Von Stauffenberg moved to the right-hand 
corner of the table and saying, “I will leave 
this here for the moment, I have to make a 
telephone call,” he placed his brief-case with 
its lethal contents to the right of the officer 
sitting there and left the room. Ironically 
enough, this officer was none other than that 
Colonel Heinz Brandt, Heusinger’s G.S.O. 1, 
into whose unsuspecting hands von Tresckow 
had put the brandy-bottle bomb which was 
intended to destroy Hitler in his aircraft as he 
returned to Rastenburg from von Kluge’s 
headquarters at Smolensk on March 13th, 
1943. Now, equally unsuspicious, Brandt found 
himself left in charge of a brief-case, which, as 
it seemed to be in his way, he pushed away 
from his chair farther under the map-table, 
so that it rested against the heavy upright 
support on the side farthest from Hitler. 

Heusinger showed signs of concluding his 
report and Keitel turned to look for the man 
who should take up the next item on the con- 


ference agenda. “ Where’s Stauffenberg ? ” 
he said to Buhle. “ It is his turn now.” Buhle 
rose and went to look in the ante-room, then 
he returned. “I can’t find him,” he reported. 
“* He went to make a telephone call.” 

A shadow of suspicion as to that unaccounted- 
for moment of absence before they had left his 
office mingled in Keitel’s mind with the anger 
occasioned by an unanticipated hitch in the 
proceedings of the conference, on the smooth 
running of which he prided himself. The 
Fiihrer was always annoyed if there was an 
interval between the reports. Where was 
Stauffenberg ? 

Heusinger had reached the final phase of 
his gloomy and discouraging report: “‘ Der 
Russe dreht mit starken Krdften westlich der 
Diina nach Norden ein. Seine Spitzen stehen 
bereits siidwestlich Diinaburg. Wenn jetzt nicht 
endlich die Heeresgruppe vom Petpussee zuriick- 
genommen wird, dann werden wir eine 
Katastrophe. . . .” 

It was at this moment (12.50 p.m.) that the 
bomb exploded. “ It was as if a great chandelier 
were coming down on your head,” said Jodl 
later. A roar as of thunder shook the room, 
blew out the windows, wrecked the ceiling and 
shattered the central table. There were three 
detonations, and then thick clouds of smoke, 
shot with yellow flame, belched from the ruined 
hut. Shouts of alarm mingled with the groans 
of the wounded and the cries of the dying.’ 
Colonel von John was the first outside. Stand- 
ing at the corner diagonally opposite to Brandt 
and near a window, he was literally blown 
through it by the force of the explosion, and, 
escaping unhurt, ran toward the guard-house, 
shouting : “ Attentat ! Attentat !” 

Within the hut Keitel was the first to recover 
himself. ‘‘ Wo ist der Fiihrer ?” he called, as 


4 Of the twenty-four people present in the room 
when the bomb exploded, one, Berger the official 
stenographer, was killed outright and three others, 
General Schmundt, General Korten and Colonel 
Brandt, died subsequently from the injuries which 
they received. Of the remainder, two, General 


Bodenschatz and Colonel Borgmann, were severely 
wounded and a number of others, including Hitler, 
Colonel-General Jodl, and Generals Buhle, Scherff 
and Heusinger, received lesser injuries. The wounded 
later received a decoration specially instituted by the 
Fiihrer for the occasion, bearing the inscription : 
* Hitler—July 20th, 1944.” 
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The Wolf’s Lair after the explosion ; 
Hitler himself marked the circle to show where he 
was standing, and the cross to show where he hit the wall 


reeling through the smoke, he turned to where 
he had last seen Hitler. 

And Hitler was, miraculously enough, alive. 

Colonel Brandt’s unconscious action in 
pushing the brief-case away from his chair and 
farther under the table had undoubtedly saved 
the Fiihrer’s life. When the explosion occurred 
Hitler was leaning over the table with his right 
arm resting on it and his left extended over the 
map as he followed the details of Heusinger’s 
report, which concerned at that moment the 
movements of Army Group North, whose 
positions were shown at the far end to the left 
of the map. The brief-case was propped 
against the right side of the heavy partition 
which ran across the long table as a support, 
and thus Hitler’s body, and to some extent his 
legs also, were protected from the full blast of 


the explosion. His hair was set on fire, his 
right arm was partially and temporarily 
paralysed, his right leg was badly burned. Both 
ear drums were damaged and his hearing 
affected. His trouser-legs were blown off at the 
belt, and a heavy object from the roof had 
fallen across his back and buttocks, tearing a 
great piece of cloth from his tunic and so 
bruising him that, as he later announced, he had 
“a backside like a baboon.” 

Hitler’s first impression was that they had 
been bombed from the air, then that the bomb 
had been thrown from outside through the 
window or that it had been planted under the 
floor. According to all accounts, he behaved with 
calmness. Having extricated himself from the 
debris of the table and put out the flames in his 
hair and clothing, he allowed himself to be led 











From ‘‘ Der Reichsmarschall im Kriege 


by E. Lange. C. E. Schwab, Stuttgart 


BORMANN, GORING, HITLER and HIMMLER, shortly after the explosion 


by Keitel from the shattered hut to his own 
quarters, his right arm hanging slack at his 
side, his hair singed and a livid scarlet burn 
upon the sallow pallor of his face.® 


5 It may or may not be true that, as is reported by 
Rudolf Semmler, Hitler’s first coherent remark on 
being found by Keitel was: “Oh my best new 
trousers ! I only put them on yesterday ” (Goebbels 
—the Man Next to Hitler, being the Diary of Rudolf 
Semmler (London, 1947), p. 141). But it is certain 
that he regarded the remnants of his ruined uniform 
with an almost mystic reverence as symbolic of his 
persistent escapes and of his future destiny. He 
showed them to Mussolini that afternoon (Schmidt, 
p. 582) and then directed his private secretary to 
pack them up and send them to Eva Braun at 
Berchtesgaden with instructions that she should 
carefully guard these relics (Albert Zoller, Hitler 
privat : Erlebnisbericht seiner Geheimsekretarin (Dis- 
seldorf 19}9), p. 184). 


In the meantime the would-be assassin and 
his accomplice had escaped. As soon as von 
Stauffenberg had entered Keitel’s office, von 
Haeften had betaken himself to the quarters 
of General Erich Fellgiebel, head of the Com- 
munications Branch of F.H.Q., in Bunker 88, 
there to arrange for a car to be in waiting for 
their departure, and together he and Fellgiebe! 
watched the little group of Keitel, von Stauffen- 
berg and von John enter the Gastebaracke. 

Fellgiebel himself had a vitally important 
réle in the plot. His task was to telephone to 
Olbricht in the Bendlerstrasse in Berlin as soon 
as the bomb had exploded and then to put out 
of action the whole communication system of 
the Fiihrerhauptquartier so that, even if the 
assassination were not a hundred per cent 
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successful, F.H.Q. would be isolated for a 
period from contact with the outside world, 
thereby giving the conspirators in Berlin a 
start in getting their activities under way and 
in securing the co-operation of the field and 
district commanders. 

Von Stauffenberg and von Haeften drove 
off immediately after the explosion of the bomb. 
They had seen the conference hut go up in 
smoke and flame. They had heard the shouts 
and cries of the occupants. It was their con- 
viction that Hitler was dead at the moment 
that their car moved off. They were challenged 
both at the inner and the outer barricades, for 
the alarm had been flashed at once to all posts 
and extreme security measures were supposed 
to be in force. On each occasion von Stauffen- 
berg bluffed his way through by saying that 
he had an urgent order from the Fiihrer to fly 
to Berlin at once, and, such was the confusion, 
that this statement appears to have been taken 
very largely at its face value. The Feldwebel 
at the outer barricade did check the statement 
with the Deputy Commandant, Rittmeister 
von Médllendorf, who, being a member of the 
conspiracy, at once ordered that von Stauffen- 
berg and his A.D.C. should be allowed to pro- 
ceed without further let or hindrance. Their 
plane took off from the Rastenburg airport 
at 1.15, three hours after their arrival there 
that morning, and less than half an hour after 
the bomb had exploded. They arrived at 
Rangsdorf airfield in Berlin about 3.15, with 
a conscious sense of pride in “ mission 
accomplished.” 

But this was far from being the case. In the 
first place, Adolf Hitler had miraculously sur- 
vived, and, in the second, General Fellgiebel 
had failed lamentably in the execution of his 
task. Whether indeed he lost his nerve when 
from his office window in Bunker 88 he saw 
that little procession of injured, blackened and 
bleeding men, headed by Hitler and Keitel, 
emerge from the shattered Giastebaracke, or 
whether in his excitement he failed in some 
technical respect, will never be known, for he 
himself was executed for treason shortly 
thereafter ; but the fact remains that no tele- 
phone call reached the Bendlerstrasse in Berlin 
from the Wolfschanze and that the communica- 
tion centre remained intact. That Fellgiebel 


failed to blow it up was a major disaster for the 
conspirators, for unrestricted and undamaged 
communications were to be a vital factor in 
quelling the revolt. 

Had the ‘conference been held in the usual 
concrete bomb-proof dug-out, the effects of 
the explosion of the bomb would have been 
such that none could possibly have survived ; 
but the initial disadvantage to the conspirators 
of the survival of the Fuhrer might well have 
been overcome had it been impossible for Hitler 
Keitel, Himmler and others to communicate 
direct with Berlin. The failure of Fellgiebel 
to carry out his assignment was therefore as 
disastrous for the success of the revolt as the 
survival of Hitler. 

Almost at the moment at which von Stauffen- 
berg’s plane touched down at Rangsdorf, the 
Fuhrer was standing, enveloped in a great 
cloak despite the heat of the day, upon the 
platform at “ Gérlitz” to receive Mussolini. 


e 





From “ Offiziere gegen Hitler" by F. von Schlabrendorff, Europa 
Verlag, Zurich 


VON STAUFFENBERG 








Helmuth Laux, Frankfurt 


Hitler describes the attempt to Goring, 
Goebbels and Skorzeny 


Pale he was, and visibly shaken, his right arm 
in a sling and his hair trimmed to hide the 
traces of the fire. But his greeting to the Duce 
was warm and his smile as unfrozen as it ever 
was in those frost-bitten days of his life. In all 
the ten years of their relations there could have 
been no stranger meeting than this between the 
two Dictators. The Axis which they had forged 
was already broken. Mussolini, a dethroned 
tyrant rescued from the hands of his enemies 
by Hitler’s desperadoes, had become no more 
than the Gauleiter of Lombardy. His sallow, 
shrunken face and close-cropped skull bore 
little resemblance to the dashing figure of the 
*thirties who had dazzled multitudes and kept 
all Europe in a whirl. Hitler had changed 
perhaps the less of the two, for he had never 
had personal glamour or dignity to lose. But 
nevertheless he had retained something which 
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Mussolini,. perhaps, had never possessed, a 
power to dominate circumstances and men even 
in defeat. Throughout his career he had re- 
mained as he had begun, an artisan striving to 
become a white-collar worker, with all its bitter 
class inferiority. 

Now they met for the last time, under the 
shadow of tragedy and impending disaster. 
Hitler at once took his guest to the scene of his 
escape and, standing amid the ruins, delivered 
himself of an outburst of rhetorical eulogy and 
self-laudation rarely surpassed in even his 
experience. “ Having now escaped death so 
miraculously,” he concluded, “I am more 
than ever sure that the great destiny which I 
serve will transcend its present perils and that 
all will be brought to a triumphant conclusion.” 

Mussolini was deeply moved. He had 
obviously been appalled at the fact that an 
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Meeting Mussolini after the attempt 


attempt of this kind could be made within the 
sacred precincts of a Dictator’s Headquarters. 
Perhaps for the first time, his egregious self- 
confidence deserted him and he realized that 
within that shattered room wherein he stood 
were entombed alike the hopes and glories of 
the New Roman Empire and of the Thousand- 
Year Reich. But he rallied somewhat under 
the tonic of the Fiihrer’s elation and conceded 
that though the position was bad, he might 
almost say desperate, after the miracle which 
had occurred there that day it was inconceiv- 
able that their cause should meet with mis- 
fortune.® 

On this note, for it was now five o’clock, 
the Fiihrer and the Duce adjourned for a cup 
of tea, and there followed one of the most 
remarkable of scenes. By this time it was known 


* Schmidt, p. §82. 


II 


that the attempt on the Fiihrer’s life was no 
isolated incident but that revolt and mutiny 
had occurred in Berlin and perhaps elsewhere. 
A stream of telephone calls poured in upon the 
Wolfschanze giving graphic indication of the 
chaos which prevailed in the Reich without. 
Hitler had at once despatched Himmler to 
Berlin to take charge of the suppression of these 
outbreaks and was awaiting a report from him 
with nervous anxiety. His paladins, mean- 
while, had rushed to his side, as much to 
establish their innocence of complicity as to 
express their congratulations on their Fiihrer’s 
escape. D6nitz had flown from Berlin ; 
Ribbentrop had driven post-haste from Schloss 
Steinort, where he had established his head- 
quarters, and Goring, whose relations with the 
Fihrer were now far from good, was lurking 
in his special train, the “ Kiirfiirst,’ at the 





nearby station of Goldap, in the hope of being 


summoned to Rastenburg. When the news 
reached him he seized the opportunity and went 
uninvited. All now met for tea with Hitler, 
Mussolini and Graziani. 

It was not a gay party.’ The Fiihrer, ex- 
hausted by his burst of elation, sat silent and 
abstracted, sucking from time to time the 
brightly coloured lozenges which his infamous 
quack, Dr. Theo. Morell, prescribed for him. 
The Duce, too, had relapsed into depressed 
forebodings, and though Marshal Graziani 
did his best to relieve the general gloom by 
regaling them with stories of his African 
exploits, he can have had but an unresponsive 
audience. By contrast, the remainder of the 
party was a riot. The conversation quickly 
turned from expressions of grateful satisfaction, 
in varying degrees of sincerity, on the escape 
of the Fiihrer, to mutual recrimination. Rib- 
bentrop and D6nitz accused the Army of 
betraying Germany to England, and, while 
Keitel sought to defend the Officer Corps 
against these attacks, Goring, launching an 
offensive of his own against Ribbentrop, came 
.under fire from the Grand Admiral for the 
failure of the Luftwaffe. 

In the course of the ensuing verbal fracas 
someone mentioned the Blood Purge of June 
30th, 1934, with sudden and hideous effect. 
The calm with which Hitler had described his 
escape to Mussolini, the rhetorical spate in 
which he had extolled his own destiny, now 
gave way to the outburst of hatred and revenge 
and fury which had been simmering since the 
moment of the explosion. He leapt to his feet 
and paced the room in a screaming, raging 
frenzy ; foam flecked his lips and gathered at 
the corners of his mouth. He was a man pos- 
sessed with a passion for rancorous vengeance. 
He would root out all these traitors and utterly 
destroy them—their women and children with 
them. None should be spared who raised their 


7 An account of this scene has been left by one 
of the participants, Sturmbannfiihrer Eugen Doll- 
mann, Himmler’s personal representative in Italy 
and the official SS liaison officer with Mussolini. 
See Dulles, Germany’s Underground (New York, 
1947), pp. 9-11, Trevor-Roper, Last Days of Hitler, 
(second edition, London, 1950), pp. 35-7, and Eugen 
Dollmann, Roma Nazista (Milan, 1951), pp. 393, 
et seq. 
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hand against that divine Providence which had 
demonstrated once again that he, Adolf Hitler, 
was chosen to shape the world’s destiny. Not 
one should escape him—not one! It was an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

The flood of imprecation was interrupted, 
but by no means checked, by a telephone call 
from Berlin to the effect that order had not yet 
been restored. In a further fury Hitler seized 
the receiver and screamed his orders over the 
wire, orders to the SS to shoot everyone and 
anyone who might be remotely suspected of 
complicity. Where was Himmler? Why had 
he not arrived ? 

Slowly the storm subsided. Sheer physical 
exhaustion supervened, and with it came that 
maniacal change from denunciation to self- 
pity. “The German people,” said Adolf 
Hitler, “are unworthy of my greatness. No 
one appreciates what I have done for them.” 
At once the Umgebung of Nazi hierarchs, who 
had sat mutely with the appalled Italians 
through the preceding tirade, broke into an 
antiphony of loyal protest. Goring extolled his 
own exploits for the Nazi cause and the 
Luftwaffe. Dénitz expatiated on the glories 
of the German Navy. Keitel, not to be out- 
done, spoke in terms of unusual warmth of 
the achievements of the Army. Almost at once 
G6ring began a fierce quarrel with Ribbentrop, 
and in the general hubbub the Foreign 
Minister’s high voice could be heard shouting : 
“My name is von Ribbentrop!’* When 
G6ring was seen to threaten him with his 
Marshal’s baton, Dollmann felt it time to take 
his shocked and bewildered Italian visitors 
away. No one noticed their departure. 

Yet while this Mad Hatter’s tea-party was 
in progress in the gloomy heart of an East 
Prussian forest, the conspiracy was afoot in 
broad daylight in Berlin, though it was rapidly 
approaching its final conclusion. 


8 Ribbentrop’s von, which was rarely recognized 
by his Nazi colleagues, came to him not by birth but 
through his adoption—as late in his life as May 15th, 
1925, in the thirty-second year of his age !—by his 
aunt, Fraulein Gertrud von Ribbentrop, whose 
father had been ennobled (geadelt) in 1884. A 
certificate to this effect was provided by Ribbentrop 
on his promotion to the rank of SS-Gruppenfiihrer 
(Lieutenant-General) in 1938 (IMT Document, 
D-636). 
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Could Napoleon have won ? 
By C. S. FORESTER 











Napoleon at St. 
Cloud, March, 1812, 
by Girodet, 

Musée de 

Ch dteauroux 


His refusal to learn by experience, Mr Forester suggests, 
was largely responsible for Napoleon’s ultimate failure 


and by a show of military force, 
Napoleon achieved supreme power in 
France, and he maintained that supreme power 
with the goodwill of the army. When his 
military reputation had declined, when he had 
lost the goodwill of the army, it was by military 
force that he was deposed. Whether anything 
short of a military disaster would have ended 
his reign, or that of his dynasty, is a question 
whose answer can never be known, and it can 
be left to the debate of the philosophers. 
Arguments can indeed be put forward that 


©: THE STRENGTH Of a military reputation, 
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every one of Napoleon’s wars was forced upon 
him—there have been plenty of apologists who 
have advanced this theory although, when the 
attacks on Portugal in 1807, on Spain in 1808, 
and on Russia in 1812 have to be defended, the 
arguments seem feeble enough. Those attacks 
are hard to excuse ; it is almost impossible to 
justify them as defensive or preventive wars, 
however irritating the behaviour of the House 
of Braganza, of Godoy, or of Alexander I may 
have been to Napoleon. In the same way, it is 
very hard to believe that he was forced into 
war with England after the conclusion of the 





Peace of Amiens. A more pliable man, a man 
less obsessed with a sense of his own import- 
ance, might have maintained. the peace until 
peace became a habit too hard to break, but a 
man of that sort would hardly have proclaimed 
himself First Consul for Life immediately 
before ; in the same way, it is now obvious to us 
that the monster who rose to power in Germany 
in the 1930’s should never have been expected 
to act otherwise than to keep Europe in a 
turmoil as long as he lived. So we need not con- 
cern ourselves with consideration of the theore- 
tical point as to whether a peaceful Napoleon 
would have maintained himself in power by the 
aid of-his efficiency of administration and his 
repression of liberal tendencies ; it is no con- 
cern of ours as to whether in that case the 
dynasty of Bonaparte would have ended even- 
tually in some revolution comparable with 
those of 1830 and 1848. By war Napoleon lived, 
whether he was inwardly or outwardly com- 
pelled to live like that, and by war he fell. So 
that how he came to fall and whether his fall 
could have been averted are purely military 
questions. 

Napoleon inherited a magnificent fighting 
instrument. Even in 1796, when he assumed 
his first independent command, he took over 
an army with a long experience of war. The 
French army by that time had already origin- 
ated—or at least had first put into practical use 
—the divisional system, which led to flexibility 
and ease of handling. It had accustomed itself 
to endure the privations and the consequent 
losses which were the price paid for mobility. 
It had developed out of its original indiscipline 
the system of employing its masses tactically, 
behind a dense screen of skirmishers, which 
defeated so many Continental armies trained 
in the school of Frederick the Great. It had a 
staff, and divisional generals, already of great 
experience in war, and which had been sifted 
out by the brutal methods of the French 
Revolution, so that all the grossly unfit had 
gone to the guillotine or retired into private 
life. Of all the twenty-six marshals of the 
Empire there is not one who can be named who 
was not at least a general of brigade by the time 
Napoleon assumed power in 1799, 

The army had a successful organization, a 
successful system of tactics, a successful 
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galaxy of subordinte commanders and a tradi- 
tion, already deep-rooted, of dash and heroism. 
With this instrument Napoleon proceeded to 
win a remarkable series of victories, and he made 
his own contributions—many of them—to the 
formula for victory. The cavalry screen ; the 
strategic advance guard of all arms ; the reten- 
tion of freedom of manoeuvre against an enemy 
already fixed or distracted ; the remorseless 
concentration, both strategical and tactical, of 
strength at the important point—all these and 
many more were employed by Napoleon with 
an originality of thought and a resolution in 
execution that made them appear to be original 
conceptions, and many of them were. With 
inferior numbers he won great victories ; with 
superior numbers he won great victories ; by 
his own vast personal activity at well as by his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness he achieved great 
results with the means at his hand. He won the 
victories ; the fact that these derived much of 
their decisiveness from the rottenness of the 
governments that opposed him (in this con- 
nection 1805 and 1806 on the one hand may be 
profitably compared with 1940 on the other) 
does not make them any the less victories. Nor 
does it detract from his victories that many of 
them were won over men of inferior calibre. 
That is a relative and not an absolute standard 
—Napoleon was victorious over the generals 
who opposed him, over the Archduke Charles 
and Bennigsen as well as over Mack and 
Kalkreuth and the Spanish Junta. If some of 
the victories that he won were not so politically 
final—the Moscow, for instance, and all the 
Spanish victories—it might be said that the 
blame should be laid on Napoleon the politician 
and not upon Napoleon the soldier. The 
general who wins the victory has done all that 
his government can ask of him ; if the victory 
turns out to be eventually unprofitable, it 
appears that it is the government and not the 
general who should be blamed. 

A nation, to be successful, should change 
its tactics every ten years, said Napoleon, and 
without doubt the tactics of the French army 
varied considerably during the period of the 
Empire—Austerlitz and Wagram serve as two 
good examples. But then allowance has to be 
made for the fact that Austerlitz was fought 
with a disciplined army fresh from the training 
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Waterloo : 


camps of the Channel coast, and Wagram with 
an army hastily raised to replace its predeces- 
sor, which (such of it as had survived the 
Prussian and Polish campaigns) was now deeply 
committed in Spain. Whether the undisciplined 
hordes which were sent swarming forward at 
Wagram would have gone into action in that 
particular manner if they had been as sus- 
ceptible to good handling as the army of Auster- 
litz is much more doubtful. We have Welling- 
ton’s word for it, when he was describing 
Waterloo : “ They came on in the same old 
way, and we sent them back in the same old 
way ” ; and Wellington’s experience of French 
tactics extended continuously back to Vimeiro, 
all of seven years before. No close student of 
the military history of the period can be in any 
doubt that the tactics of the French army for 
a dozen years or more only changed so far as 
the deterioration of the troops, in training and 
in morale, made changes unavoidable. Even 
the steady growth in the proportion of artillery 


British and French cavalry 





employed was a deplorable necessity (in 
Napoleon’s eyes), brought about by the increas- 
ing lack of steadiness of the infantry. 
The Continental armies changed their 
tactics, but in the same direction and for the 
same reasons as the French. Their hastily 
raised masses could not be trusted to manoeuvre 
and fight in line as Frederick’s battalions had 
done. The defeats they had suffered during 
the early years of the French Revolutionary 
Wars at the hands of the superior numbers and 
amateurish enthusiasm of the French conscript 
armies shook their faith in their original system; 
moreover, the losses they suffered were so 
heavy, and the forces raised later were so large, 
that the proportion of veterans was too low 
to keep the regiments steady in line. So we 
find Prussian and Austrian armies making use 
of a tactical system similar to the French, with 
skirmish lines pouring forward in hordes and 
the main body of infantry perforce employed 
in large masses, good perhaps for a single 





assault but liable to dissolve into an uncontrol- 
lable mob in the face of serious opposition. 
Confusion, mass panic, and wholesale skulking 
were to be found among Continental armies as 
well as among the French when they joined in 
battle ; and Napoleon, with his vast experience 
of Continental battlefields and his astonishing 
ability to judge the tensions of a battle, was 
usually able—as 1814 showed, and Ligny 
especially—to win even in face of superior 
numbers. 

On the other hand, the British armies 
adhered to their linear tactics. Their deplor- 
able experiences in the early Revolutionary 
Wars were not of such a nature as to shake their 
faith in their system, and the victories they 
won—at Alexandria and Maida and on count- 
less battlefields of India—went far, on the 
contrary, to confirm it. In Wellington they 
had a general of intellectual capacity, of 
remarkable ingenuity and resource, and of a 
flexibility of mind astonishing in one of his 
antecedents. He saw how to make best use of 
the British infantry, and he had the resolution 
and moral courage to put his theories into 
practice, The result was that the British army 
advanced from victory to victory, and the 
French army fell back into defeat after defeat. 
The greatest of the marshals—Masséna, Soult, 
Victor, Ney—all had failed before the British 
infantry, long before Napoleon encountered 
them. The French had gone forward to the 
attack, at Busaco and Sorauren, dealing exactly 
the same kind of hammer blows as had shaken 
down empires at Austerlitz and Jena, and they 
had fallen back in ruin. At Albuera and Sala- 
manca they had seen the British lines come 
forward to sweep them to disaster. Even when 
they stood on the defensive at Vitoria, with all 
the advantage of ground, they still could not 
avoid defeat. ° 

There was something wrong with the French 
system, but the marshals were never able to 
devise a remedy, nor did Napoleon. That is 
the point that must be borne in mind. It was 
the military defeats inflicted on his armies by 
the British that terminated his reign ; of that 
there can be no question. If at Vimeiro or at 
Talavera the French had beaten the British as 
badly as the British actually beat the French 
the results would have been far-reaching, and 
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no one can doubt that Napoleon’s lease of 
power would have been far extended. The 
defeats went on and on, and still the orders 
came streaming from Paris or from Vienna or 
Warsaw, wherever Napoleon happened to be, 
calling on his dejected lieutenants in Spain to 
mass yet another army and win a victory. In 
all that correspondence there is no suggestion 
that the tactics employed were faulty. Then 
came Waterloo, when Napoleon saw British 
infantry in action himself for the first time, save 
for his unenlightening experiences at Toulon 
twenty years before. ‘‘ The British infantry 
are the devil when it comes to a fight,” warned 
Soult, who had only too much experience. But 
Napoleon sent the French army forward in 
exactly the same way as Junot had attacked in 
1808 and it came back, too, in exactly the same 
fashion. 

Napoleon had learned nothing during the 
seven years of French defeats. It might well be 
argued that he had become more fixed than 
ever in his erroneous notion, because the 
columns of attack which d’Erlon led forward 
at Waterloo were even more densely massed 
and helpless in the face of determined opposi- 
tion than were Victor’s at Talavera. ‘“ You 
think the British are good troops because they 
have beaten you,” was what Napoleon said in 
reply to Soult’s warning ; “I tell you they are 
bad troops and this battle will be a picnic.” 
There is no record, unfortunately, of any com- 
ment he made when he saw d’Erlon’s columns 
beaten back by Picton’s division of half their 
strength. There is no way of knowing whether, 
if ever he had been granted another opportunity 
of meeting the British in the field, he would 
have profited by kis experience and changed 
his ideas and methods, but what evidence there 
is is to the contrary : at the end of that dreadful 
day the Old Guard was sent into action in just 
as vicious a formation as d’Erlon had employed 
at the beginning. 

It would be asking a good deal of Napoleon 
that he should have revised his tactical system 
during the seven hours between those two 
attacks at Waterloo, but he well might be 
expected to do so during the seven years that 
followed Vimeiro. Yet he did not. He really 
made no attempt to live up to his own maxim 
regarding revision of tactics that I have quoted. 
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Napoleonic artillery : Cannon and munition wagon 


His own personal experiences had not called 
attention to the necessity, and presumably he 
was too self-centred to learn anything from 
the experiences of others. Yet the continuance 
of his career depended on it. A great victory 
over the British army any time up to the year 
of Salamanca could not have failed to have the 
most profound political consequences. It would 
certainly have brought down the British 
Government—the individual members of the 
Ministry might even have felt lucky to escape 
the block—and that would have meant the 
accession to office of a Cabinet formed from 
the Opposition, pledged to a compromise 
peace, the betrayal of the British Allies on the 
Continent, and the acceptance of the notion 
that Napoleon’s power was too great to assail. 
Once at peace with Britain, Napoleon would 
have had every chance. He could have con- 
quered the Peninsula, or he could have afforded 
to make such concessions as would bring about 
a stable peace there. He need not have had so 
deep a fear of Russia, and the clash between the 
Napoleonic ideas and the Russian need never 
have become violent enough to lead to war. 
He could have entered upon a period of con- 
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solidation and development, just as Hitler 
could have done if England had accepted the 
urgent peace offers he made to her in 1940. 
But Napoleon never won his victory and never 
achieved his peace. 

All through the Napoleonic correspondence 
dealing with the Peninsular War we find the 
same ineradicable and completely unsound 
ideas persisting from 1808 to 1814. The 
difficulties of communication ; the impossibility 
(so long as the current system of supply per- 
sisted) of maintaining any considerable con- 
centration of troops ; the difficulty of ensuring 
wholehearted co-operation between the various 
local commanders-in-chief, even when they 
bore goodwill towards orie another—all these 
are ignored, although Napoleon had had con- 
siderable personal experience of war in the 
Peninsula. In 1813 he was as blithely ignoring 
the fighting capacity of the Portuguese army 
as in 1808, even though a score of defeats should 
have informed him on the matter. When the 
tide of war turned against him, he insisted on 
garrisons being left behind in the wake of the 
retreating armies—just as Hitler did from 1943 
onwards—and only too late discovered his 








error, to make unavailing efforts to recover 
those garrisons for use in the field and as cadres 
for the conscript forces he was employing. 
These were all strategical mistakes, and 
attention has been called to them frequently, 
but they hardly seem to be of greater import- 
ance than the persistent wrong-headedness of 
the Napoleonic tactical doctrine. It is far 
harder to estimate the possible results of a 
revision of French tactical ideas, although the 
political results of a great French victory in the 
field have already been suggested. If an example 
is sought of what a reform in tactical doctrine 
can achieve, one need go back no farther than 
1918—the prodigious success of Ludendorff’s 
offensive of March in that year arose directly 
from the revolutionary changes in the leader- 
ship and handling of the German infantry 
initiated in the autumn of 1917. Prisoners 
were taken by the hundred thousand ; advances 
were made scores of miles in depth, and this 
with a no greater numerical or material superior- 
ity than the Allies had enjoyed during the two 
previous summers, when gains were measured 
by the yard and prisoners by the hundred at 
the expense of crippling casualties. The un- 
availing battering of the French columns against 
the British and Portuguese lines on twenty 
battlefields from Corunna to Bayonne was even 
less successful tnan the bloody assaults launched 
on the Somme and at Passchendaele. Although 
he lost when his enemies also revised their 
tactics, Ludendorff had sufficient flexibility of 
mind to learn from the lessons presented to 
him ; Waterloo is the proof that Napoleon had 
not. 

Yet perhaps the most striking circumstance 
regarding the Napoleonic armies is that they 
went into action with exactly the same weapons 
as Louis XIV’s soldiers had used against Marl- 
borough a century before. The musket and 
bayonet ; flintlock ignition ; the smooth-bore 
field gun firing a round solid shot ; the cavalry 
charging forward with their sabres and cuiras- 
ses : there is no development to be noted at all. 
The steady cheapening in the price of metal 
meant that brass was used in place of wood 
for ramrods, with some increase of efficiency, 
but the private in the regiment of Picardy, if 
transported a century in time, could have 
picked up the weapons of a grognard of the 
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Old Guard and employed them without a 
moment’s instruction. 

Marlborough’s artillerymen would have 
regarded with approval the organization of 
Napoleon’s artillery drivers into a military 
body ; they would have admired the better 
design of artillery material that enabled guns 
to be moved at a trot, but they could have 
loaded, aimed, elevated, and fired those guns 
in exactly the same way as Napoleon’s gunners 
did. When Napoleon constructed or re- 
established a fortress he made use of the same 
designs and the same materials as had Vauban 
a century earlier ; when his engineers assailed 
Vauban’s fortresses they made use of exactly 
the same methods of approach and of assault 
that Vauban had in mind when he built the 
fortresses. For that matter, even the fleets that 
engaged in battle were not much different in 
armament, equipment, motive power, and pro- 
vision from those of Tourville and Rooke 
at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
most pressing need to preserve his power, the 
ingenuity and advice of a thousand inventors, 
did not lead Napoleon to make the slightest 
alteration in the equipment of his armed forces. 

This is the more surprising because certain 
major inventions were already in existence and 
were even employed with effect against his 
troops. ‘‘ Spherical case shot” was invented 
by a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery in 1784 ; 
it was intended to do exactly what its name 
implied—to produce the effect of case shot (an 
artillery projectile constructed of a fragile con- 
tainer and a number of musket balls) at a far 
greater range by the aid of a burster and fuze 
in a far stouter case. The British artillery 
adopted the invention with enthusiasm—in 
fact seventy years later they re-named the 
projectile “‘ shrapnel ” in honour of the inventor 
who eventually rose to the rank of colonel. 
It is hard to find any mention of it in the Wars 
of the Revolution, but it was undoubtedly 
employed in the field at Vimeiro—Wellington’s 
artillery employed it freely, with a high pro- 
portion of shells to round shot in their limbers. 
It made possible one of Wellington’s boldest 
and most spectacular military achievements, 
the crossing of the Douro in 1809. Across the 
whole width of the river the British gunners 
burst their shells over the heads of the French 
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troops with astonishing effect. It was thanks to 
the shrapnel that the French were never able 
to deliver a serious attack upon the Serra con- 
vent which constituted the bridgehead Welling- 
ton had seized. The French infantry formations 
were broken up, the French breaching artillery 
was silenced. There is a dramatic and quite 
authentic story of how every single man and 
horse bringing up a French gun to the attack 
was killed or wounded by one round of shrapnel 
neatly exploded over it—the range can be 
viewed to this day by the inquiring historian : 
it is only a shade under six hundred yards, 
which would have been fair practice at Bull 
Run. 

“‘ Case shot preparation ” played an impor- 
tant part in the Napoleonic scheme of battle ; 
victories were won—Wagram is an example— 
by the canister fire of a great number of guns 
pushed close up to the opposing infantry. 
Through the hole torn in the enemy’s line the 
assaulting infantry columns could then move 
almost without opposition, however unsteady 
or undisciplined they might be; there are 
plenty of eyewitness accounts of how these 
attacks were delivered without a shot being 
fired by the infantry, and sometimes even with 
the muskets at the slope. It is hard to under- 
stand how Napoleon, an artilleryman by train- 
ing, failed to grasp the significance of the new 
projectile. It did what he wanted done more 
easily and more readily. It was a murderous 
weapon against formed infantry, at a far greater 
range than canister and at a considerably greater 
range than grape. And it had the advantages 
implicit in indirect fire as well ; it could be 
employed against troops concealed in a fold of 
ground or behind a crest. That advantage 
becomes immeasurably greater when it is 
remembered that in all of the innumerable 
defensive battles that Wellington ever fought 
the British infantry was concealed behind a 
fold in the ground, with the deliberate object of 
protecting it against the Napoleonic artillery 
preparation. Waterloo is an example of the last 
and most classic of the Wellingtonian positions. 

“ Oh, for one hour of Murat ! ” Napoleon is 
reported to have said (on not very good 
authority) as he watched his cavalry charges 
fail against the British squares at Waterloo. 
He probably did not say it, but he well might 
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have—the problem before him at that moment ~ 
was merely one of how to break a dozen squares 
of British infantry. Had he succeeded he would 
have won the battle ; it is not for us to wonder 
how long that would have profited him. It is 
hard to imagine a better target for shrapnel 
fire than those solid blocks of infantry drawn 
up checkerwise behind the crest at Waterloo, 
although the infantry on the ridge at Fuentes 
d’Onoro and the infantry in the centre of the 
line at Talavera must have been equally vulner- 
able. Shrapnel fire was the obvious and effective 
reply to the Wellingtonian system of tactics ; 
doubtless, Wellington might have found a 
counter-rejoinder, but he never had to. In the 
six years that elapsed after the passage of the 
Douro, and even with the advantage of a period 
of unhurried meditation at Elba, Napoleon 
never grasped the significance of either the 
British system of defence or the British weapon 
which could have been applied to defeat it, 
even though one of his more valuable and intel- 
ligent divisional generals, Foy, was himself 
wounded by shrapnel at the battle of Orthez— 
the monument which Foy erected to com- 
memorate his narrow escape from death is to 
be seen to this day on the battlefield. Dis- 
cussion has already begun regarding what might 
have happened if Hitler had earlier devoted his 
attention to the development of the V-2 
weapon ; history might have been just as pro- 
foundly affected if Napoleon had arranged for 
the manufacture of shrapnel, and its issue to 
the French artillery, in 1808. 

Most of the principal military inventions 
which had attained general adoption by 1870 
had been suggested, and even produced in small 
quantities, by the time Napoleon had achieved 
supreme power. The military rifle had of 
course made its appearance many years before ; 
Berthier, Napoleon’s chief of staff, had seen it 
employed in the field in the American War of 
Independence, when Napoleon was still a 
child. At various times and in various cam- 
paigns German jagers and Tyrolese irregulars 
employed riflemen against the Napoleonic 
armies, and one of the most distinguished units 
of the British army in the Peninsula was raised 
expressly to be armed with the rifle—and used 
the weapon with effect all through the war. 
Yet the French armies continued to be armed 








with the smooth-bore musket, the more 
strangely considering the tradition that had 
grown up among them regarding the importance 
of light troops used in a skirmishing screen. 
The breechloader had been suggested centuries 
before, along with the rifle, but it had made far 
less advance in development, for some reason 
hard to explain. Yet the idea was abroad. 
Furthermore, the first percussion caps were on 
the market commercially by 1807. Fifty years 
after Waterloo the Prussian army was re-armed 
with the breech-loading rifle that caused such 
execution at Sadowa ; it would not have been 
wildly impossible for the French infantry to 
have had such a weapon in their hands long 
before Waterloo. 

Some military inventions of first-rate im- 
portance actually dropped out of sight during 
that period of feverish military activity. The 
French army was employing observation bal- 
loons during the opening Revolutionary cam- 
paigns, and with good results, but their use 
was soon discontinued ; Napoleon had personal 
experience of them, for he sent one up in Cairo 
in 1798 for the purpose of impressing the 
population, but he failed to realize their military 
value. Universal realization had to wait for the 
American Civil War, but the student might 
find a few minutes’ profitable recreation while 
considering the possible results if Napoleon 
had had an efficient balloon corps to keep him 
informed of movements within a ten-mile radius 
of him during the Waterloo campaign. 

Rockets did not become an important 
military weapon until the Second World War, 
yet there were rocket units in the British army 
in the early years of the last century—Colonel 
Congreve’s name nearly became as common a 
noun as did Colonel Shrapnel’s. His rockets 
made sporadic appearances in action ; they 
were used to harass Masséna’s bridge-building 
efforts on the Tagus in 1811, and it was the 
presence of a rocket battery at Leipzig which 
gained for Britain a place among the com- 
batants in the Battle of the Nations. It is not 
suggested that Napoleon’s armies could have 
been benefited by the French adoption of the 
rocket as a military weapon ; it was not until 
totally new propellants had been developed 
and suitable targets had appeared that the 
rocket was of any decisive use on land, but it is 


well worth considering whether it might have 
been decisive at sea. There the French were in 
desperate need of some means with which to 
compensate for their inferiority. They tried 
using red-hot shot and abandoned the experi- 
ment after a few disastrous experiences. The 
rocket, even in the days of black powder, could 
have been employed as a more effective in- 
cendiary weapon with very little development. 
The painted wooden ships with their tarred 
rigging and vast expanses of canvas were highly 
combustible, as every man who served in them 
knew and as scores of losses—from the burning 
of Keith’s flagship Queen Charlotte downwards 
—amply demonstrated. Rockets could have 
set them on fire. The mind can conjure up a 
horrid picture of what might have happened if 
the British fleet, bearing down into action at 
Trafalgar, had been met by even one or two 
hastily converted French ships of the line, 
carrying, instead of their three hundred tons 
of cannon and round shot, an equal weight of 
incendiary rockets despatched in salvos of fifty 
or more at each successive approaching ship. 
The picture may seem the product of a too 
exuberant imagination, but it is really less 
fantastic than the picture of London being 
suddenly assailed with streams of flying bombs 
launched from a hundred miles away. Hitler 
made the one picture a reality ; it is as well 
that Napoleon did not do the same with the 
other. 

He ignored the inventions that were avail- 
able to him for military exploitation. Fulton 
actually travelled to France to offer the Emperor 
the plans for a practical steamboat after he had 
witnessed the success of the Charlotte Dundas 
in Scotland ; and just before the proclamation 
of the Empire, he engined a boat on the Seine 
which he was able to move with steam power. 
This was the moment when Napoleon was most 
exercised in his mind with the problem of 
getting his flat-bottomed transports, loaded 
with his army, across the Channel. As far as 
close study of his correspondence reveals, it 
never crossed Napoleon’s mind for a moment 
that the steamboat might provide a solution to 
this problem. Fulton received no encourage- 
ment and soon took his Boulton and Watt 
engine across the Atlantic to put the Clermont 
into practical operation. Before Waterloo was 
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fought the United States, thanks to Fulton, 
had afloat the first steam warship to be launched, 
and in the very waters where submarine boats 
and mines were first used in war. Napoleon 
could have made use of all of them had he 
chosen. He had the power and the money ; 
he could have enforced secrecy while develop- 
ing the inventions, and he might have scored 
a big tactical surprise. 

It was the more strange—and the more 
fortunate—that he took so little interest in 
military invention, because he made more than 
a gesture towards the encouragement of inven- 
tion in the arts. It was he (under the pressure 
of the British blockade) who set the sugar beet 
industry on its feet in Europe, and his efforts 
to popularize the use of chicory as a coffee 
substitute have left their mark to this day on the 
coffee-drinking habits of France. Why he 
should have made so little effort to employ 
new material in war is very hard to explain. 
In the field and in the Cabinet he was fertile 
in expedients, ingenious, resourceful. No one 
was ever more inventive than he in the matter 
of stratagems to deceive his enemies or pro- 
paganda to deceive his allies or subterfuges to 
make the best of his financial statements. 

His nephew Napoleon III was far more 
receptive to new ideas. The rifled cannon that 
turned the scale at Solferino, and the mitrail- 
leuses that failed to do so at Sedan ; the armoured 
bombardment vessels of the Crimean War and 
the armoured frigates that alarmed England 
subsequently, were all constructed to his order 
and with his approval. During the Second 
Empire we even find the human touch of a 
trireme being constructed by imperial com- 
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mand in accordance with the suggestions of 
naval designers and classical scholars, and tried 
upon the Seine as a contribution to the age-old 
controversy regarding the triple rowing 
benches. The incident in itself is trivial, but 
it serves to illustrate Napoleon III’s inquiring 
mind and receptiveness towards innovations, 
as opposed to the strange and blind conserva- 
tism that so unexplainably and sporadically 
influenced Napoleon I’s policy. It is Napoleon 
III, with his new inventions, his propaganda and 
his secret police, his attempted juggling with 
frontiers in the name of nationalism and his 
appeal for support to combat the Red Spectre, 
his distortion of the history of the preceding 
generation to justify his behaviour in the 
present, who can best be compared with Hitler, 
and not Napoleon I. The secret weapons of 
the Second Empire and those of the Third 
Reich find no counterpart in the history of the 
First Empire. 

But Hitler failed in his attempt at world 
domination, despite the V-1 and the V-2, the 
Schnorkel submarine and the guided missile, 
despite his bold innovations in tactics and the 
victories they brought him. Could Napoleon 
ever have succeeded, whatever use he made of 
the resources of his Age ? That is the question 
we cannot answer. We see England in imminent 
peril, and we see her facing her enemies un- 
flinching, and we see her gradually struggle 
through from peril to victory. It seems to us 
as if a little more—so little more—added to 
her burdens would have overborne her and 
laid her at the feet of a conqueror. But would 
it ? That is hardly a question of opinion, one 
way or the other, but of faith. 


The Young Bonaparte, 
by Dutertre, 

Cabinet des Estampes, 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
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View of St. Andrews, from ‘‘ Theatrum Scotiae”’ by Fohn Slezer, 1693 


THE HAUNTED TOWN 


By RUSSELL KIRK 


The site of her oldest university and the home of one of her earliest missionary 
Saints, St. Andrews holds a special position in the history of Scotland 


a place of ruins. Approach the town from 

what way you will, the look of a skeleton 
meets you. The vast gaunt gables of the 
’ broken cathedral are the bones of a dead world ; 
St. Rule’s Tower, shorn of its steeple, looks 
dourly toward the hollow wreck of the castle. 
Nothing but a small boat can enter the medieval 
harbour, choked with silt, and the high old 
houses that face upon the curving stone pier 
are tenantless. Yet though the old authority, 
spiritual and temporal, that ruled this city has 
been cast down, and the old ways of livelihood 
are extinct, life has never ceased to stir in the 
three streets that converge upon the stone 
corse of the cathedral and the innumerable 
human bones that crowd the graveyard round 
it. Whether you come by boat, or over the 
braes from Crail, or round Scoonie Hill from 
Largo, or by rail across the links that stretch 
along the shore to the Eden estuary, you see 
against the sky two other ancient Fife towers, 
still whole : the heavy square shape of Holy 
Trinity, the parish kirk, and the soaring strength 
of St. Salvator’s, surmounting the chapel of 
the oldest university in Scotland. A continuity 
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has shaped the being of St. Andrews, after all, 
and the genius loci dwells within these worn 
stones yet. 

The romantic traveller of leisurely ways and 
ample means—his race is nearly run—ought 
to come to St. Andrews by a hired boat from 
Crail or Anstruther, the fishing-burghs on the 
south coast of Fife. Having rounded Fife Ness 
(with half-shattered Balcomie Castle, like the 
great injured house described in the first 
chapter of Henry Esmond, glowering upon that 
promontory), you sail along a coast increasingly 
stern, sharp skerries running far out into the 
sea from the low cliffs. Nests of little vol- 
canoes, or rather the remnants of their craters, 
concentric circles of igneous rock, take the 
place of sands here, awash at low tide, covered 
at high. The fortalices of lairds who went out 
to die in Lewis in the time of James VI—the 
Fife Adventurers—dot the land that runs 
upward from this forbidding sea toward the 
Muirs of Fife. Beyond Kinkell Ness, St. 
Andrews is plain to be seen : a town set upon 
a rock between the sea and the shallow declivity 
through which runs the Kinness Burn, a 
splendid old pier of brown cathedral stones 
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sweeping out beyond the skerries, the forlorn 
walls of the archbishops’ castle threatening to 
tumble upon the narrow sands below the cliff, 
the ageless tower of St. Rule brooding over the 
tombstones at its foot. Beyond are the red 
roofs of the fisherfolk’s cottages (though the 
fishers of St. Andrews are gone now, except 
for a handful) and the stately sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century houses of merchants in 
South Street. From the pier, you ascend the 
Kirk Hill into the oldest quarter of the most 
venerable town north of Tweed. Thus John 
Knox and grand folk before him came to St. 
Andrews ; and on this rock the Culdees built 
their first church, and here Cardinal “Beaton 
burnt Reformers. 

But almost no one comes by sea nowadays. 
The approach from the Kinkell Braes is nearly 
as fine, especially on a fair day ; this, in the 
ages of faith, was the Pilgrims’ Road, by which 
they made their way to the shrine of St. Andrew 
the Apostle. St. Andrews has no suburbs : 
the new-housing scheme fits neatly enough 
into the den of the Kinness Burn, and does not 
spoil the noble view of the old town, grey 
and brown and red against the blue of St. 
Andrew’s Bay. Few places are left in all of 
Britain so pure, where university and churches 
and monastic ruins and medieval streets and a 
great fortified wall huddle together by the 
German Ocean. The countryside, with its 
douce stone farmhouses and its conical hay- 
ricks, comes up to the houses of the town ; 
no industries worthy of the name disfigure the 
fringes. Or if one arrives by train, a long curve 
of rail from Leuchars cuts right through the 
famous links, with golfers on either side, and 
you see the comfortable bulk of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, standing detached at 
the margin of St. Andrews, greens before and 
severe streets of grey masonry behind, and the 
West Sands and Witch Hill meeting the sea a 
few rods to the left. ‘“ This is mot a typical 
British watering-place,” said a provost of St. 
Andrews, recently ; “ it still has some dignity 
lef.” 

The royal burgh of St. Andrews wears its 
dignity cosily enough in this century: old 
ladies led by their fat spaniels, and retired 
Indian Army colonels, and peers and profes- 
sors and entrepreneurs at their golfing, hold 


out stoutly against the blight of levelling and 
austerity and mining-bings* that has crept 
perilously close to the East Neuk of Fife, even 
as far as Leven on the Forth. St. Andrews had 
decayed dignity always ; but cosiness came no 
earlier than the middle of the last century. 
The oldest things in St. Andrews are not cosy. 
They are more ancient by far than St. Rule’s 
Tower, and the casual visitor sees neither of 
them. The first is tucked away behind a railing 
in the shrubbery about the station hotel, and 
the second hides under a precipice. They are 
the Blue Stane and St. Rule’s Cave: pagan 
St. Andrews and primitive Christian St. 
Andrews. 

Since the beginning of time, or at least since 
the days of the giants, the Blue Stane has lain 
by the roadside just without the garden dykes 
of St. Andrews, and farmers on their way to 
St. Andrews market, or merrymaking folk 
when true holidays still were celebrated in 
Scotland, used to give it a respectful pat or a 
diffident curtsy. It is forgotten now, this big 
whinstone boulder, like so much of the past of 
St. Andrews. You may see another such in 
Crail churchyard. A giant at Blebo Craigs, or 
Drumcarrow Craig, a half-dozen miles west 
of the town, threw this missile at the tall tower 
St. Rule was building, resenting the handiwork 
of man in the primeval desolation of Fife, the 
St. Andrews tradition goes; and like most 
myths, the legend is true after its fashion. For 
the Blue Stane is a last forlorn remnant of 
heathen belief, sunk at the boundary of Scot- 
land’s holiest Christian sanctuary—Giant Pagan 
flouting Giant Pope. A venerable thing to the 
Picts before their king Hungus took the cross, 
the Blue Stane, like enough, had some high 
significance in their dim cult, and the memory 
of its ancient dignity lingered long among the 
people of St. Andrews. From time out of mind, 
a congregation of dubious spirits hung about 
this rough stone : bogles and elves, fey human 
creatures, warlocks and witches, harassed 
Fifers after sanction for a wish or a curse. 
Here, before Bannockburn, the Scottish spear- 
men held rendezvous. The Blue Stane lies at 
the opposite end of St. Andrews from the holy 
well within the priory wall, and a world away 
in culture and time. Priest and minister have 

* For English readers, slag-heaps. 
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The Tolbooth, about 1750, by Fohn Oliphant 


conquered it at last, so that we know nothing 
of its meaning but these mutters. 

Yet whatever it was to men dead a thousand 
years, the Blue Stane stands for a grim and 
fascinating thread that runs through the fabric 
of Scottish character, the quality of supersti- 
tion that still can convert the smug Scots 
grocer or mason into a teller of old terrors, 
furtive and loathly thing. Rich in dread, this 
Scottish imagination grimaces triumphant in 
the books of the greatest Scots poets, Burns, 
Scott, and Stevenson, defying orthodoxy and 
civilization ; even Darwin and Huxley and 
Freud and Henry Ford have not stifled it. The 
Scot does not love the uncanny world, or at 
least pretend to cherish it, as the subtle Irish- 
man does ; no, the Scot fears and hates the 
powers of darkness, and it is rightly said that 
should he see a fairy, he would crush it under 
his heel as if it were a viper. But the Blue Stane 
and- what it signifies have set a spell upon 
Scotland, more enduring than the enchantment 
of Michael Scot. 


Nowhere in Britain has this atmosphere 
settled more clingingly than upon St. Andrews. 
It walks in the white haar that sweeps over the 
town in spring, and skulks in the shadow of 
the Pends, where the road twists down toward 
the Sea Yett. St. Andrews indeed is a haunted 
town ; and for a long time it was a town seem- 
ingly accursed. The spirit of the Blue Stane, 
the ancient violence and hatred that afflicted 
Scotland until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, defied the gentle creed of St. Rule from 
the beginning of civil social existence here. 
A cardinal dirked and pickled, a prior defenes- 
trated, an archbishop hacked to death before 
his daughter’s eyes, a castle battered to bits, 
a cathedral sacked and plundered of its very 
stones, monasteries reduced to dust, martyrs 
burnt and witches drowned, the University’s 
noblest sons denounced as traitors and recus- 
ants, gentlemen done to death for their loyalty, 
colleges impoverished and forsaken, a long 
tumultuous chronicle of fanaticism and merci- 
less zeal: this is a side to Scottish national 
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The Ruins of the Cathedral, by Fohn Oliphant 


tradition which had the better of St. Rule and 
his followers from the day when the first 
Christian anchorite crept into his cell by the 
empty sea until Dr. Samuel Johnson moralized 
among the tumbled stones of this luckless city. 
The shadow of these things has not yet faded 
from the haunted tower of the priory wall, or 
the bottle dungeon of the castle, or the tombs 
in St. Leonard’s chapel, or the stout arch of 
the West Port. The old kirk at Alloway shel- 
tered no such rout of frights as St. Andrews 
holds. There are men and women living in 
this town who will tell you they have seen the 
shade of Knox on North Street, or met a bodi- 
less Darnley on their stairs, or heard Sharpe’s 
fatal coach creaking up from the Lade Braes ; 
or, more terrible because less picturesque, to 
have felt presences without a name, without 
cause or explanation or forewarning, in some 
chance dark corner. So much for the Blue 
Stane and uncanny Scots. 

If you descend from the wreck of the castle 
to the strip of beach and the long skerries that 
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lie between castle cliff and medieval pier, on 
your right, halfway between castle and harbour, 
you can make out a shallow recess in the cliff- 
face, well above tide-mark. This was the cell 
of St. Rule, or Regulus. To reach it, you must 
scramble up from the slimy ledges below. Old 
steps cut in the rock make this ascent easier— 
put there, no doubt, by the eccentric Lady 
Buchan who was accustomed to hold salon here 
in the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson got 
into the little cave, despite his years and bulk, 
and mused upon the miserable anchorite who 
gave his name to this cranny, open to gale and 
spray. Yet it was nearly as comfortable, doubt- 
less, as the tiny stone cells which the first 
Culdees built for themselves in Fife—four 
slabs of stone like a coffin open at one end, 
resembling the box-house that Thoreau thought 
sufficient for any sensible man. Other caves 
remain in the cliffs about St. Andrews, each 
with fantastic tales attached to it; but St. 
Rule’s is genuine enough, probably: it is 
Kilrymont, the cell in the king’s mount, and 
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upon the naked face of this treeless headland 
the earliest Christians of the Kingdom of Fife 


lived and died— 


** Where good St. Rule his holy lay, 
From midnight to the dawn of day, 
Sang to the billows’ sound.” 


A scholar may wander long in the labyrinth 
of myths clustered round the name of St. Rule. 
But the truth appears to be this : in the last 
decade of the sixth century, an Irish mis- 
sionary of the Columban Church, called Riagail 
or Regulus, took up his habitation on this hill 
above the sea, which previously had been called 
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Muckros, or Promontory of the Swine. The 
headland was given by the Pictish kings to the 
church which the Irish eremite founded. 
(Some antiquaries deny the identity of the 
Irish missionary-saint* Riagail with the mys- 
terious dweller in the cave ; but nothing in the 
whole history of Celtic Christianity is un- 
disputed.) Regulus lingered out his days, 
perhaps, like one of the bearded and skin- 
clad monks of the Thebaid whom the Italian 
primitive painters depict, and much was he 
venerated by the wild Picts whose salvation he 
designed. Probably the first church consecrated 
atop the hill was dedicated to him ; certainly 
the frowning tower that dominates the head- 
land still bears his name. The renown of the 
patron saint of Scotland, however, was to 
eclipse St. Rule’s sanctity a century and a half 
after the Irish evangelist’s bones were interred 
somewhere about Kilrymont. 

For between 732 and 761, Bishop Acca, 
expelled from Hexham, fled northward to the 
Picts of Fife with his great treasure, an arm- 
bone and some fingers of St. Andrew, who had 
suffered out-stretched upon a cross in Patras, 
seven centuries gone. How Acca had got these 
bones from Constantinople, where Constantine 
was reputed to have enshrined them, no one 
knows. General credence was given to their 
authenticity, however; and that curious 
fraternity called the Culdees became the 
guardians of this holy husk of -mortality. 
Miracles were wrought by the presence of the 
relics ; pilgrims came even from Ireland, then 
the nursery of northern Christianity ; first 
Pictish kings, and then Scottish, conferred rare 
privileges upon the religious brethren of 
Kilrymont ; in 908, at Scone, Cellach was 
made bishop of Alban, and beside the bones of 
the saint of Patras he established his seat. 
Already the place was called St. Andrews, and 
St. Rule was nearly forgotten. In this fashion 
St. Andrews became to remote Scotland what 
Canterbury was to England, and more. The 
bishops and archbishops of Glasgow, in the old 
kingdom of Strathclyde, might hunger after 
the primacy, much as York sat down on 
Canterbury’s lap; but the primates at St. 
Andrews prevailed, guiding or dominating the 
kings of Scotland for seven centuries. 

Like Canterbury, the little city of St. 
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Andrews lived by the pilgrims who came to its 
great church. Surely the place had few natural 
advantages for men with an eye to the main 
chance : the anchorage was wretched enough, 
the bay perilous, the spot remote from routes 
of commerce, the rock upon which it stood 
barren. Some nine thousand folk live within 
St. Andrews now, and probably there were no 
more—if, indeed, so many—at the height of 
the town’s medieval prosperity. Of the 
Culdees’ church, St. Mary’s of the Rock, later 
a chapel royal, only worn fragments nearly 
level with the earth survive upon the Kirk 
Hill, outside Prior Hepburn’s precinct wall. 
(Perhaps a chapel still older had stood upon a 
sea-crag now swallowed by the tide, a little 
beyond the end of the present pier—Our 
Lady’s of the Craig.) These would suffice 
neither the concourse of pilgrims nor the 
dignity of the bishops, however. In 1107, 
Turgot, Prior of Durham, chosen by King 
Alexander and consecrated by the Archbishop 
of York, became Bishop of St. Andrews ; and 
this Norman prince spiritual commenced the 
building of churches on a grander scale for 
half-barbarous Scots. The first parish church, 
Holy Trinity, was his edifice, though the fabric 
(and indeed the site) of the kirk that now 
stands in South Street are not the original. 
Possibly St. Rule’s Tower—to which St. 
Andrean chroniclers lovingly ascribe a fabulous 
antiquity—was of Turgot’s building, too ; but 
more probably this is the tower of the Roman- 
esque basilica erected by Bishop Robert, 
appointed to the see in 1124. This enormous 
square tower, impervious to the assaults of 
Time, is no younger than the second quarter 
of the twelfth century, at any rate, and may be 
older. Yet the church which one sees still 
tacked to the tower—though once it had nave 
and sanctuary, too—was very small, hardly a 
fit shrine for St. Andrew’s bones. The priory 
was erected in 1160, close by St. Rule’s Tower ; 
and about the same time, a great cathedral 
began to take form, the foundation of Bishop 
Arnold, who had been abbot of Kelso. 

Of the priory, only subterranean vaults and 
some miscellaneous fragments above ground 
survive—these, and the splendid precinct wall 
with its gates and defending towers, of which 
nearly the whole circuit stands massively today, 
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In'the Ruins of the Cathedral 


the finest medieval wall left in Scotland. Of 
the cathedral church of St. Andrew (not con- 
secrated until 1318), in the ages of faith the 
greatest church north of York, less remains 
than of any other important cathedral, even less 
than at Elgin. The Reformers, the despoilers, 
and the tooth of time have had their way with 
St. Andrew’s shrine ; perhaps the rabble that 
followed John Knox from Crail flung the 
Apostle’s bones into the sea, or burnt them with 
the images upon the Kirk Hill. Of the original 
nave of fourteen bays, the choir of five bays, 
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The Admirable Crichton’s House, now the Men’s Union of the University 


the Lady Chapel, and the central tower 
almost nothing is left : a confused mass of ruins 
sown with tombstones, and shadowed by the 
two precarious gables that endure still. Here 
some stone stalls of the canons regular, there a 
blocked-up Gothic archway, or a Romanesque 
window—these are the scraps of the dead 
medieval world in Fife. The enormous 
treasures of the cathedral have vanished with- 
out trace. Too capacious for the little city once 
the Catholic establishment was overthrown, the 
cathedral church fell utterly into ruin, the 
parish church and the college chapels sufficing 
the piety of the seventeenth century. The 
pilgrims had ceased to come to St. Andrews in 
the fifteenth century, for miracles no longer 
were worked at the shrine of St. Andrew : thus 
the Age of Faith ended in Scotland, and—what 
Archbishop Stuart did not foresee in his 
statute of 1512, conferring the funds of the old 


pilgrims’ hospice upon St. Leonard’s College, 
pilgrimages being gone out of fashion—this 
being so, a Reformation was not to be averted. 

Norman bishops in this Celtic land built 
themselves a Norman castle. In 1200, Bishop 
Roger, son to the Earl of Leicester, raised the 
walls of St. Andrews Castle upon the cliffs, 
and the fierce chronicles of that stronghold 
had their beginning. The Sea Tower and the 
Kitchen Tower still rise raggedly at the brink 
of the precipice ; much else has fallen into the 
ocean. The handsome facade that one comes 
upon at the head of Castle Wynd is very late 
work, of the rebuilding by Archbishop Hamil- 
ton after Arran and the French had bombarded 
Norman Lesley’s desperate crew out of the 
castle, in 1547; yet the legend persists that 
from an upper window in this Renaissance 
palace, the murderers of Cardinal Beaton 
dangled his body by one foot and one hand. 
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Houses in North Castle Street 


Earlier, Edward I had occupied it ; Wallace 
had taken it ; Sir Andrew Murray, seizing it 
from Edward III’s garrison, had demolished 
the fortress ; Bishop Trail had rebuilt it at the 
end of the fourteenth century ; the Duke of 
Rothesay had been confined here before his 
murder, possibly in the Bottle Dungeon of 
which the old Castle guide says nowadays, 
“ There’s but ane like it, and that’s in Rome, 
Italy”*°—meaning the Mamertine. All this 
savage chronicle, and more, however, is bound 
up in the ferocious intricacy of Scottish political 
history, from which—as Lord Acton found 
upon reading Lang’s History of Scotland— 
even the genius of Andrew Lang, the most 
versatile of St. Andrews’ sons in recent years, 
could not suffice to educe order or significance. 
After the hanging of Archbishop Hamilton 
and the final suppression of Catholicism, the 
castle sank to its ruin. 
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Before this grandeur of the bishops, the 
burgesses of St. Andrews scraped low all the 
long centuries before the Reformation. The 
place had some commercial importance, it is 
true, and Flemish burghers were settled here 
to teach the Scots industry ; but except for 
the tolbooth that now has vanished from the 
market square, every prominent building in 
St. Andrews was the creation of the Church. 
In South Street, stretching then as now from 
the great portal of the cathedral to the West 
Port a half-mile distant, stood the College of 
St. Leonard, which Archbishop Stuart and 
Prior Hepburn founded in 1512 ; and it stands 
there still, though most of it is a girls’ school, 
its buildings veiled by Victorian facades, and 
the tower of its chapel demolished. Further 
along was St. Mary’s College, which Arch- 
bishop James Beaton established in 1537 ; it, 
too, stands today, beautiful in an austere Scots 








fashion, and now the divinity school of St. 
Andrews University. On the north side of the 
street is the restored Gothic parish church, 
with Archbishop Sharpe’s elaborate marble 
monument inside, depicting in relief his dread- 
ful end on Magus Muir. Still further west, 
along this broad street, was the prosperous 
convent of the Dominicans, but only a vaulted 
fragment of their chapel survives, all the rest 
having been “ dinged doon ” almost overnight 
by the followers of Knox, except for some lodg- 
’ ings which survived into the nineteenth 
century. 

Market Street, a narrow cobbled way lead- 
ing into the market place, had buildings of 
importance ; but it has lost merkat cross, tol- 
booth, and port. North Street, or Northgate, 
has grace yet. Its length sets off nobly the great 
sharp tower of St. Salvator, behind which now 
lies the United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard, the former founded by Bishop 
Kennedy in 1450. The bishop rests beneath his 
canopied tomb in the chapel. Two other 
ancient buildings of the college are adjacent, 
and across Butts Wynd stands the turreted 
mansion of the Admirable Crichton—who, like 
Montrose and Claverhouse in later centuries, 
was a gentleman student in St. Andrews. 

The University has outlived its patron 
bishops and priors by five centuries ; and so 
long as any love of true learning endures in 
Scotland, St. Andrews University, smallest 
and oldest and most conservative of her seats 
of learning, will be cherished. Just now, an 
‘expansion of the university college at Dundee, 
recommended by a royal commission, holds 
some threat, perhaps, to the endowments and 
established studies of old St. Andrews ; but 
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probably enough good sense is left in Parlia- 
ment and among British educational authori- 
ties to avert the impoverishment of a living 
university, with a high reputation extending 
back to medieval times—the university of 
Buchanan, of Napier, and of the late Sir 
D’Arcy Thomson. 

Golf (which came to St. Andrews in the 
sixteenth century, and has flourished ever since, 
but especially in the past hundred years) and 
the summer visitors to the sands provide a 
large part of the present prosperity of the town ; 
yet the council has not allowed this royal burgh 
to become a Pelvis Bay, and at present the 
councillors are doing something to impede an 
astoundingly Philistine project of the county 
planning authorities and the Ministry of Trans- 
port for driving a trunk highway through the 
heart of the medieval town, which would 
destroy most of the charm of old Abbey Street 
and Castle Street, and some of the best houses 
in South Street. A few years ago, the planner 
employed by the burgh thought this scheme an 
excellent idea, because it would “open up a 
better view of the cathedral ”’—a view of a ruin 
from a ruin. St. Andreans do not share the 
aesthetics of the housebreaker. Most of them 
think their town has ruins enough ; they prefer 
to have the roofs remain on their handsome 
seventeenth-century houses that make South 
Street the finest spectacle of domestic archi- 
tecture in Scotland. They are a folk commend- 
ably stubborn, from the fisher families to the 
professors and colonels ; and alone in Fife, 
their burgh retains its own planning powers. 
St. Andrews’ ghosts, her gardens, and her stout 
grey walls deserve to have their centuries of 
continuity prolonged. 
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Peru before Pizarro 
By C. A. BURLAND 


in ancient Peru, and the word Inca with 

which we are all familiar takes a minor 
place in the story. The effect is apt to be con- 
fusing until one understands that the Inca 
dictatorship in its last days imposed a super- 
ficial unity on a vast assemblage of tribes and 
nations of different degrees of civilization, from 
befeathered hunters of the Amazonian jungle, 
to hardy mountaineers of the high Andean 
plateaus, and the luxurious people of the arid 
tropical coastlands. These coastlands covered 
a length of the South Pacific equivalent to the 


A RCHAEOLOGISTS TELL of many civilizations 


An Inca Fort at Cuzco, by courtesy of the Peruvian . 
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PIZARRO : from the Archaeological 
Museum, Madrid 


distance from Trondjem to Lisbon in Europe. 
When one reads the tragic tale of the Inca 
Empire’s end, and the murders and strife which 
followed among the barbarous followers of 
Pizarro, the whole narrative forms a unity. 
There is one country, one native language, one 
road system. The successive tragedies are acted 
out on a unified stage. But before 1460 this 
could not have been so. At that date the Incas 
consolidated their power over the great Chimu 
kingdom of the northern coast, and brought 
to an end the diversity and wonderful com- 
plexity of life which make early Peruvian 
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archaeology so fascinating to the few specialists 
who have taken up its study. 

The story as we know it now is still in- 
complete ; but Carbon dating’ has given a 
rough time scale, and comparison of style 
and stratigraphic research have pieced together 
the relations of different civilizations in one or 
two key periods, such as the period when Inca 
styles appear to mark the conquests of that 
practical people. Appropriately enough, we 
begin with the Lima bean. About 2000 B.c. 
people on the coast of Peru near Trujillo were 
cultivating beans and squash, making nets, 
and fishing. They had already taken the first 
step in civilization by growing their basic food- 
stuffs. Probably there were many such com- 
munities wherever mountain streams found 
their way down to the arid coastlands. The 
race was American Indian, which really does 
not mean very much, since these tribes seem 
to have been well mixed before they reached 
the Peruvian Coast. There were doubtless 
other tribes up in the mountains, where the 
climate has not preserved their foodstuffs and 
textiles ; but we are sure of their existence 
because, in later coastal cultures dating from 
one or two centuries B.C., we come across 
remains of the llama and potatoes which 
belong only to the highlands, and represent a 
long period of human care before they could 
have developed the varieties known when they 
enter into archaeology. 

The earliest culture of the highland peoples, 
of which we know anything, is that associated 
with the site of Chavin de Huantar. It is 
advanced indeed, with good stone buildings in 
the form of truncated pyramids, and the use 
of stone heads dowelled into the walls for 
ornament. In passage ways beneath these 
buildings, monumental stelae—one suspended 
from a ceiling—show an elaborate artistic 
style, in which jaguar-like creatures and ser- 
pents form the principal motives. Whether 
the builders of Chavin represented a local 
development of Andean art, or were part of a 
general movement from the North, has not 
been decided. One fact is quite clear—the 
development of just this artistic style in the 
northern half of the coast of Peru, where, from 


1 See Civilization of pre-Columbian Mexico, p. 590, 
September, 1952. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


A Mochica style duck 


the type site, it is known as Cupisnique. The 
people of the Cupisnique culture used a well- 
made grey pottery, and introduced the stirrup- 
spout so characteristic of Peruvian pots. They 
had cotton and llama-wool, maize as well as 
beans, and built houses of mud brick. Theirs 
is the first of three linkages between coastal 
and highland cultures, and it dates from a few 
centuries B.c. ; but we do not know whether 
the Chavin culture was influenced from the 
coast or vice versa ; for there is no develop- 
mental series at either of the type sites. In any 
case, the coastal Chavin art radically changed 
before the appearance of the Chimu people in 
those regions during the period between fourth 
and sixth centuries A.D. They seem to have 
started something like a civilized state and then 


disappeared. 
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On the southern half of the Peruvian coastal 
plain equally puzzling developments take 
place in the centuries immediately before 
Christ. Here, too, a primitive population of 
fisher people, without ceramics, were suc- 
ceeded by a high culture. Its type site is the 
cemetery of Paraccas, where elaborately clothed 
desiccated bodies have been found in con- 
siderable numbers. The pottery is double- 
spouted, and the textile art is surpassingly 
beautiful. Plain cotton weaves were com- 
pletely covered by polychrome embroidery 
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Top left : Warrior deity wearing a mouth-mask ; 
Nasca style 


Top right : Bird stealing Lima beans ; 
a Nasca style vase 


Bottom left : Trophy head with the lips pinned together ; 
Nasca style 


representing people, gods and demons, fruit, 
birds, llamas. Gold was known as an ornament, 
and was beaten out cold. Some of the people 
had quite reddish hair. Their gods included a 
warrior-like being who often wears human 
heads pendant down his back, and a man- 
faced puma who bears the fruits of the earth 
sprouting from him. It is fantastic, but true, 
that these same gods appear painted on beauti- 
ful polychrome pottery at Nasca, where striped 
cloth is the only weaving and the elaborate 
embroideries of Paraccas are entirely absent. 
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On the hills above Nasca appear great align- 
ments of stones used for observing the stars, 
and outline figures of birds in the same charac- 
teristic style. One feels that the Nasca folk, 
who planted their corn with digging sticks, 
used spears and a spear-thrower-cum-axe in 
warfare, and took trophy heads to wear on 
their backs, were in some way successors to the 
Paraccas people. 

There is no good reason to think that these 
southern tribes had any close contacts with 
those of northern Peru. They had similar cul- 
tivated plants and domestic animals ; but their 
uses of the arts of pottery, weaving and carving 
were utterly different. Though both practised 
a generalized Andean religion, they would 
hardly have recognized one another’s varying 
expressions of the idea of a puma-earth deity. 
Even their weapons were different, and it is 
interesting to note that those of the Nasca 
people were of types in use among the Indians 
of the upper Amazon up to a century ago. 
Nasca, however, has another special claim to 
our attention. Its art shows some influences 
from the great ruined site of Tiahuanaco in 
Bolivia. They are not close resemblances, but 
they are two-way, as is shown by a stela at 
Tiahuanaco on which the figure wears the same 
mouth-mask as the earth-puma of the Nasca 
pots (equated by some experts as Contiki 
Viracocha). At the end of the Nasca period, 
nevertheless, on the south coast of Peru the 
influences of Tiahuanaco art become over- 
whelming, and supersede that of the local 
culture, which never reappears. The dates are 
not yet clear; but it seems as if Paraccas 
existed a very few centuries before Christ, and 
Nasca culture ended somewhere between the 
sixth and ninth centuries A.D., later rather 
than earlier. 

Tiahuanaco itself has been the excuse for 
much ill-informed mystification about the 
antiquity of Peruvian highland cultures. It 
stands on lacustrine gravels which have never 
been at sea-level ; and, although it is at a great 
height, there are other cities today where 
people can work healthily once they are ac- 
climatized. The great ruined site of Tiahuanaco 
itself consists of monoliths, gateways, stair- 
ways, statues, ruined walls, a hill partly sculp- 
tured into shape. Wherever there is art work 
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to be seen, it has a very definite style—nearly 
square panels, puma and condor heads, serpent 
staves, four-square figures with short kilts. 
These mark out Tiahuanaco art from any other 
style in the world, and yet mark it as American- 
Indian in feeling. It was this influence which 
swept over the central coastal region of the 
country, put an end to the arts of Nasca in the 
south and, to the northward, radically altered 
the aspect of the arts of the Chimu kingdom. 
The violence of the change—the appearance, 
for example, of new religious figures on pottery 
—gives the impression of an actual invasion of 
the coast by an empire-building power. Pro- 
bably they were the Colla people, who lived at 
Tiahuanaco in Inca times and were still a very 
great power in the early fourteenth century. 
How long the Tiahuanaco domination of the 
coast lasted is not clear, but the impression is 
that it lasted only a few generations, just 
sufficiently long for some of its traditions to be 
absorbed and carried on in new techniques in 
the northern half of the Peruvian coast when 
the Chimu came into their own again. The 
Chimu spoke Muchik, and that has been 
sufficient reason for many archaeologists to 
name the earlier phase of their culture 
** Mochica.” Of the pre-Inca peoples of Peru 
they are the best known. Father Calancha pre- 
served some of their legends, and their truly 
amazing skill as potters has made their life 
available to us as they saw it themselves. As 
early as the fifth or sixth century A.D., the 
Chimu came by balsa raft to the northern 
parts of Peru. The great chief Aiapaec, with 
his wife and cupbearer and the servants of a 
complex court, brought with him gold and 
emeralds, probably from Ecuador. Their 
settlement of Chan Chan grew into a great city 
of walled compounds, enclosing palaces and 
houses of mud brick, elaborately sculptured 
and painted to look like brilliant textiles. In 
that hot arid coastland, people were not inter- 
ested in the sun, and concentrated their worship 
on Si the moon god, who was the leader of an 
extensive pantheon of nature spirits and stellar 
deities. They had bronze, silver and gold to 
make their weapons and adorn themselves. 
Their weavers produced brilliant cloths, which 
include examples of every known textile 
technique, all produced on the simplest of back-. 
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Chimu Vase showing Inca influence in painting 


strap looms. The agriculturists were experts 
in irrigation, and grew many. crops, but 
obtained their potatoes by trade with the high- 
land peoples. The sacred plant among them 
seems to have been the Lima Bean, and 
fertility dances in its honour were held annually. 
They were a warlike people, and armed with 
bronze axes, which had no handles, and with 
wooden clubs, they extended their power 
southwards almost to Lima. They were also 
luxurious and over-prosperous, so that they 
fell into disgraceful habits. Later Inca accounts 
of their indecencies might have been regarded 
as enemy propaganda, did their pottery itself 
not show that their sexual morality was as low 
as that of any great modern city. 

The Tiahuanaco invasions pushed back 
Chimu power and radically altered their erts. 
A greater emphasis on black pottery, instead 
of red on cream, the increase of silver in daily 
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use, and a greater mechanization of production 
followed the period of foreign influence ; and 
during this later period of Chimu culture, 
which became as rich as the first phase, they 
erected huge brick-stepped pyramids to the 
gods and, so far as they could, oppressed their 
neighbours. They had a great coastal road, 
marked through the deserts by rows of wooden 
posts, and their provision of resting places and 
store houses suggests that they had as highly 
organized a system of government as that of 
the Incas, though there is little reason to think 
that they were quite so intent on the intimate 
details of all their subjects’ lives. The concern 
which the Incas manifested for the moral wel- 
fare of the Chimu was nothing to do with their 
spiritual health but simply with the production 
of healthy labour units. This all goes to show 
that the outlook of the Incas was extremely 
modern. Indeed, serious discussions have 
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The llama-breeder, from Chancay, a pre-Inca Highland site 


raged as to whether they should be regarded 
as the first Socialists or as primeval Fascists. 
The controversy was beside the point, for the 
fact is that the Incas worked on principles of 
common sense and cold human reason applied 
to the problems of government. They began 
with the assumption that it was right for them 
to control the destinies of the four quarters of 
the world, and the rest followed naturally. Its 
evil effects are felt today in Peru. 

In the eleventh century the Incas were able 
to obtain control of the whole of the city of 
Cuzco. There was the temple of their father 
the sun-god Inti, and the navel of the earth 
where the golden wedge given to their first 
ancestors had sunk down to mark the place 
from which their dominion was to spread. 
There was no theoretical limit, but the develop- 
ment of the Incas was at first very slow and 
violent. Two centuries of development, under 
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savage battle conditions in their high mountain 
valley, passed before they were able to challenge 
the power of the. Colla confederacy which in 
the fourteenth century controlled Tiahuanaco. 
Their victory gave the Incas a really consider- 
able empire, but it was all over highland 
peoples not radically different in culture from 
their own subjects. The economics of increas- 
ing population, combined with the limitation 
of soil even in the terraced andenes, almost 
forced a system of rationing in land and food- 
stuffs upon the social structure of any con- 
siderable tribe ; and with it must have gone 
the keeping of strict records. The social 
division into nobles and commoners was 
characteristic, and the Incas carried it only a 
degree farther than other tribes. Their im- 
mediate problems of empire were met by the 
very sensible regulations imposing their own 
Quechua language as the official medium of 
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Male Dwarf and Woman ; Mochica style portrait vases 


communication, and the insistence that each 
tribal group of the Empire should wear its own 
characteristic headdress. Thus the differences 
in which people prided themselves were pre- 
served in the larger unity, and no move against 
central authority could be made by any one 
group without other groups being aware of it. 

The sanction for the Inca government was 
religious. The Only Inca was the direct des- 
cendant of the sun-god, a beneficent deity in 
the highlands. This qualification to rule could 
not be achieved by other human beings ; and, 
even in the numerous Inca family, it gave rank 
only to the purest blood, so that for at least 
twelve generations elder brother married elder 
sister. To the Inca himself, this belief in the 
purity of race was no fiction ; and there is little 
doubt that both sides believed a wonderful 
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spiritual power was being conferred when the 
chief of a subjugated tribe was allowed to marry 
a Princess of the Inca blood, so that their 
children could rule their people with the super- 
natural rights belonging to the descendants of 
the sun. The system was nearly fool-proof, 
for, although an occasional weak Topa Inca 
might be helped out of the mess by a clever 
general, he was in no danger of being supplanted 
since the whole empire knew who was by birth 
their true ruler. The remarkable thing was the 
generally high ability of the Incas, and the 
survival of the pure strain for twelve genera- 
tions. It was not until the thirteenth generation 
that Huascar Inca was defeated by his half- 
brother Atahuallpa, who immediately after 
seizing the throne was met by the invading 
Spaniards, and soon afterwards murdered with 
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the same kind of treachery with which he had 
murdered his predecessor. To the Indians it 
must have appeared a judgment of divine 
wrath. 

Until the completion of the Inca conquests, 
there had been no unity in the land which we 
call Peru, and which the Incas more reasonably 
called the Four Quarters. They implied that 
it was the beginning of the whole earth ; and 
they were in a way correct, for the tremendous 
geographical diversities of the land gave the 
whole gamut of climates, and the variety of its 
natural products was seemingly inexhaustible. 
This variety was reflected by the inhabitants. 
The empire was ruled by mountain chiefs, 
clad in fine vicufia wool, whose houses were of 
stone protected by thatched roofs four feet in 
thickness, and who lived on potato, maize and 
llama. Their subjects included both tribes 
similar to themselves, apart from matters of 
language and cut of clothing, and coastal people 
who lived in irrigated desert valleys, and built 
themselves houses of mud brick, sometimes 
covered only by cotton awnings, whose food 
was beans, squash, and fish ; besides other 
tribes, naked savages of the forests, who lived 
in wooden communal houses and lived on 
deer and such tropical fruits as could be most 
easily gathered. 

Metal work was highly developed, gold, 
silver, copper, bronze being all used. The 
incredibly difficult feat of welding nearly pure 
copper had been performed. For trade a special 
alloy of bronze, containing nearly fifty per cent 
of tin, was prepared. The only system of 
weights known on the American continent was 
in use on the coast of Peru. But the metal- 
lurgists used the simplest of tools, and their 
smelting was done in large crucibles over 
charcoal fires which were set up on high peaks 
to catch the wind. Additional oxygen was 
supplied by men blowing through pipes, since 
they had not invented any form of bellows. 
The same limitations applied to the potters, 
whose impeccable workmanship was aided by 
moulds, but not by the potter’s wheel. Trans- 
port was mainly on human backs ; but, as well 
as the occasional use of dogs, the Peruvians 
had developed the use of the llama for pack- 
carrying. Recording was chiefly verbal ; but 
the guipu of knotted cords was of great value 
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to the Inca Civil Service and proved as accurate 
as any modern device for book-keeping. There 
is a rumour of other painted documents on 
palm leaves, but nothing has survived. Accord- 
ing to another story, on certain feasts the bodies 
of the Incas were paraded in Cuzco, while 
painted boards, recording the events of their 
lives, were displayed as their histories were 
recited. 

Yet, despite this surprising technical back- 
wardness in a great empire that lacked the use 
of the wheel, the arts of government were 
developed to a painful pitch of cold rationality. 
Every person in the empire was recorded from 
birth to death ; and rations were issued, cr 
taxes in kind collected, on a basis of age and 
productivity. Work was allocated according 
to ability, and even marriage was regulated by 
the state. Populations might be moved bodily 
from one part of the empire to another, so as 
to break up possible alliances against the Inca 
by cognate tribes. These deportees — 
“* mitimaes”” they were called—accepted their 
transfer because it meant increased rations and 
reduced taxes. A subject of the Inca Empire 
could have everything except freedom or 
governing power ; freedom was reserved for 
the Inca alone, and power for his blood rela- 
tions. Gold was reserved for the Sun ; but 
then, people not of Inca blood had no use for 
gold. The system worked efficiently and 
terribly. It was made possible by the Incas’ 
belief that they were members of a race apart, 
and all others were human material, to be cared 
for by their divine wisdom and used as they 
might from time to time desire. It is true that 
the Spanish Conquerors beat and slaughtered 
the Indians ; but the degraded coca-chewing 
Indian was not a product of the Conquest, but 
of his subservience in the Inca Empire which 
induced him to renounce hope and accept his 
own inferiority. It is noteworthy that the 
Indians who have survived Spanish Colonial 
days are mostly those of the mountains, the 
subject people longest under Inca rule. The 
Chimu of the coast died sooner because they 
fought for freedom and were defeated. It is 
also noteworthy that although the Supreme 
Inca was killed and his immediate successors 
with him, the Inca nobility did not associate 
with other Indians but remained a noble caste 








recognized by the Spanish Viceroys, and wear- 
ing Inca costume at court functions well into 
the eighteenth century. 

The question of the spread of ancient 
Peruvian cultures is still a matter of dispute, 
at least so far as the islands of the Pacific are 
concerned. It is probably true to say that there 
was sporadic two-way contact at least as early 
as the tenth century. A few balsa rafts may have 
drifted, as did the Kontiki, into the Eastern 
Polynesian Islands, bringing ideas about raft 
navigation and some thoughts on art styles to 
the Marquesas Islands, as well as the cultiva- 
tion of the sweet potato. The influences are 
so small, however, that no great move of 
population could be deduced from them. Even 
the sweet potato, according to Polynesian 
legends, came in Polynesian boats from the 
Marquesas ; and a very small settlement would 
have been enough to set this current moving. 
In the opposite direction, the influence of an 
occasional influx of Polynesians on the Peru- 
vian coast, with its thick population of highly 
cultured people, was likely to be very slight. 
It has been reported by the late Father Castellvi 
that, in Colombian Amazonia, one small group 
of Indians spoke a Malayo-Polynesian dialect, 
but, even if his findings are confirmed, it 
would not mean more than that a canoe load 
or so of Polynesians had been found and sent 
as “‘ mitimaes” to the tropical forest on the 
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borders of the empire farthest from their point 
of landing. 

Within South America, Peruvian influence 
is much more definite. There is no doubt that 





. . # 
balsa trade reached well into the Ecuadorian 


coast, and that the people of Panama knew a 


great deal about Peru when Balboa visited them. | 
To the South, the Peruvians influenced the § 
Diaguita peoples of northern Argentina and 9 
Chile ; and there is reason to believe that the § 


influence went back as far as Tiahuanaco times, 
It is shown in pottery designs and in the trade 
bronze of later Inca times. To the East, they 
left traces which still survive in the textile arts 
and pottery of the peoples of the upper Amazon 
Basin ; and the equipment of some of these 
tribes is strikingly similar to that shown on 
Nasca pottery. It may be said that south of 
Colombia the high cultures of South America 
were at one stage or another of Peruvian origin. 
Their effect on our own life is also worth 
remembering. Primarily we are indebted to 
them for the potato, for cocaine and its deriva- 
tives, for quinine, dahlias, and balsa wood. 
Their history and archaeology are not easy to 
unravel ; but there can be no doubt of the 
contribution they made to the civilization of 
the modern world, or that, for the student of 
political theory, the system built up by the 
Incas provides an extremely interesting test- 
case. 
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The Fall of Constantinople 
May 29th, 1453 





CONSTANTINE 
PALAEOLOGUS, 
last Emperor 
of Byzantium, 
1448-53 


Five hundred years ago Constantinople—long a bastion of the 
Western world—fell to the armies of the Grand Turk, and the last remnants 
of the Byzantine Empire finally disappeared. 


By G. R. 


HE PLIGHT OF CONSTANTINOPLE in 1453 

bore a close resemblance to that of West 

Berlin in 1953. The Ottoman Turks, 
eastern representatives of a religion, a culture 
and a way of life utterly different from that of 
the West, had penetrated far into Europe, 
reaching the Danube and bringing the Balkans 
under their sway. Communications between 
the West and the capital of the dismembered 
Byzantine empire were far from easy, a narrow 
sea-passage being with difficulty kept open, 
while in the city itself Greeks, Venetians and 
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Genoese were almost as much rivals as allies. 
Yet this outpost of the West was of enormous 
importance : so long as it remained Christian 
there was always a hope that the oriental 
menace could be fought back and, in any case, 
the government controlling the bridgehead 
between Europe and Asia, commanding the 
entry and exit of the Black Sea, must be in a 
position of considerable power. The city was 
great. The New Rome, to which Constantine 
had transferred the capital of the Empire, had 
been celebrated through the ages for its beauty, 








wealth and strength. Within its incomparable 
walls, improved by both Theodosius and 
Heraclius, were palaces among which the 
Emperor’s was but the greatest and most 
magnificent ; churches, of which the Basilica 
of Sancta Sophia, the Holy Wisdom, was the 
most renowned ; the Hippodrome, where down 
the centuries crowds had watched their 
favourite charioteers drive to victory and had 
themselves fought out their bitter factious 
quarrels; while everywhere the city was 
adorned with baths, aqueducts, fountains and 
other public monuments. 

The Holy Orthodox Church, with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople at its head, had 
separated itself from Rome in the eleventh 
century, thus completing tendencies at work 
since the days of Gregory the Great ; it claimed 
to have kept the true original Christian faith 
and creeds from which the Catholic Church 
of Rome had deviated. It is true that the 
“schism ” between East and West had been 
“healed” at Florence in 1439 when the 
Patriarch Joseph and the Emperor John VIII 
Palaeologus had agreed to accept the supre- 
macy of the Pope and to adopt the Roman 
use for the celebration of the sacrament, the 
Roman addition to the Creed and the Roman 
teaching about the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost. But this agreement, the triumph of 
Pope Eugenius IV, had been repudiated by the 
people of Constantinople, led by their esteemed 
monks ; years later it remained only as the 
memory of a misguided enterprise, even though 
in December 1452, the terms of the Union 
were once more recited to a silent congregation, 
including the Patriarch Gregory and the 
Emperor, in the great Basilica. This attitude 
of isolation from Rome and hostility to the 
Roman Church was later to be adopted by the 
leaders of the many religious Christians among 
the peoples of Russia. From Byzantine exper- 
ience the rulers of Russia learnt that the Holy 
Orthodox Church could be made at once an 
instrument of education in submission and a 
symbol of Eastern European exclusiveness. 
Having inherited services of singular beauty, 
the cult of sacred ikons, a married clergy, 
celibate bishops and numerous monasteries and 
nunneries, Russia could: not forget what had 
happened in the city from which so many of its 


religious observances derived, and round which 
so much of its political interests were entwined. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks was, ultimately, as certain as 
anything can be, since the tide of conquest had 
long since left the city an isolated island in an 
infidel ocean, dependent on the regular arrival 
of men and supplies from the west. At the best 
of times, these neither could nor did arrive 
easily ; and when the only appeal that could 
be made was that, in the common Christian 
interest, a great metropolitan see should not be 
abandoned, many were prepared to let a few 
idealist Crusaders do the fighting while others 
reaped the reward of their efforts. While the 
city was admirably defended by its walls, towers 
and earthworks, the inhabitants were far too 
few in number to man any but selected points, 
and those inadequately. The population of the 
city, as elsewhere in Europe, seems to have 
fallen in the fifteenth century. At sea, a power- 
ful oar-propelled Turkish fleet was in being : 
it was, indeed, not entirely able to prevent 
Venetian galleys from bringing food and com- 
fort to the besieged, who could not therefore 
be reduced by starvation, but it was sufficient 
to necessitate a major effort to keep open 
communications with Constantinople, and at a 
time when the inducements to make one Were 
slight. It followed, therefore, that the city must 
be taken by land-assault, and not reduced 
by the slow process of starvation. On the other 
hand, a great hostile force could not remain for 
many months on end outside a town without 
becoming the victim of disease, as Charles the 
Bold was to learn at Neuss ; while for their part, 
the rulers of Constantinople had had long 
practice in the means of maintaining adequate 
supplies of food for the populace within the 
walls. It is true that once a blockade had been 
established, reinforcements and supplies could 
come by sea only with great difficulty, but the 
possibility remained, and had, indeed, once 
been demonstrated in action. If the city was to 
be captured a breach must be quickly made in 
the walls, through which fighting men could 
be poured in overwhelming numbers. Speed 
was essential. Western Europe was uncom- 
fortably conscious of duties and obligations to 
its fellow Christians, who formed an enclave 
of like-minded people in what was rapidly 
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THE EMPEROR JOHN VIII PALAEOLOGUS, 1425-48, 
by Pisanello, 1439 


becoming an Asiatic Eastern Europe ; and a 
large scale relief expedition, often talked of, 
needed but time to be slowly assembled. 
Through Constantinople to northern Italy, too, 
came a good deal of oriental over-land trade— 
silks and perfumes, spices and fruits were 
luxuries highly esteemed by people condemned 
to a monotonous unseasoned diet, and with no 
effective means of keeping beasts alive over the 
winter. 

All through the fifteenth century the Otto- 
man Turk, his power based upon the mountains 
of Anatolia, had been extending his hold over 
much of the Balkan peninsula : the battle of 
Varna (November 11th, 1444), in which 
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Ladislas of Hungary and John Hunyadi of 
Transylvania were overthrown, and the second 


battle at Kossovo in 1448 in which the Hungar- | 


ians were again defeated, had left Sultan Murad 
II (1421-1451) without an enemy who could 


take the field south of the Danube. The middle 


of the fifteenth century saw the last protagonists 
of East and West suitably matched. In 1448 


Constantine XI followed his deceased brother } 


John Palaeologus on the throne of Justinian, 
and in 1451 Mohammed II reigned in the place 
of his father. The two rulers admirably per- 
sonified their respective causes. 
always hesitant about his duty and» policy 


religiously observant of the ceremonial of his | 


Constantine, | 








church, dignified, devoted to the ancient tradi- 
tions of his house, timidly conscious of the 
dangers that surrounded him, was personally 
courageous in the face of danger but wholly 
unable to initiate a wise policy or to follow 
consistently the advice of any minister. Com- 
mitted to the West, yet unable to secure men or 
money from his friends there, suspected by 
the Greek populace of the city whose con- 
fidence in the holy ikons and in the assurance 
of divine help by a miracle made them singu- 
larly complacent, watching with impotent dis- 
may the rivalries of the Venetians and the 
Genoese, who together might have given him 
security, he was the Unready of the Byzantine 
story. 

Mohammed II, later known as the Law- 
giver and the Conqueror, was twenty-one when 
he obtained the despotic power that only a 
Sultan could wield, absolute master of the 
lives and property of his many subjects, a 
soldier both by training and inclination. No 
one brought up amid the luxury and intrigue, 
the servility, cruelty and arbitrary indifference 
to humanity of an oriental court could be other- 
wise than harsh and selfish, and Mohammed II 
was both these things. Sometimes he revealed 
a generous trait of impulsive feeling for his 
fellow soldiers, but terrible cruelties were 
countenanced and even ordered by him. 
Possessed of a lively mind, by Islamic standards 
he was well educated. Impulsive, active and 
nervous, fulfilling to the letter and according 
to the letter the precepts of the Koran, he early 
determined to renew the Holy War against the 
enemies of the prophet and to wipe out the last 
physical reminder of an empire that had once 
been great. 

The pretext upon which the siege of Con- 
stantinople began was an almost perfect example 
of the relationship between wolf and lamb. 
Although the Sultan was undisputed master of 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, with the 
covenanted right of marching his men to and 
from Adrianople without hindrance or delay, 
he began in 1452 to build a great castle on the 
European shore at Rumili Hissari, in defiance 
of treaty obligations and manifestly threaten- 
ing the city. His answer to a temperate protest 
from the Emperor was to declare war at the 
end of August 1452. It was not the first time 
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that Constantinople had been menaced with 
a siege, but it had never before yielded, 
except to the fellow Christians of the Fourth 
Crusade, who had occupied it in the early thir- 
teenth century. The city was much smaller 
than modern Istanbul, occupying only the 
European side of the Golden Horn, the narrow 
channel that joins the Black Sea to the Bos- 
phorus and the sea of Marmora and thus, 
through the Dardanelles, to the Mediterranean. 
Across the water was the Genoese quarter of 
Galata, ostensibly in friendly hands, but in 
fact a trading station almost indifferent to the 
fate of the capital. 

The great city had water on three sides and, 
so long as the Venetian galleys were inter- 
mittently masters of the Mediterranean, could 
not thence be attacked in force. The Turk 
has never been at home anywhere save on land, 
and such temporary sea power as he later 
acquired was due to the purchase of Western 
ships and to renegade Christian admirals. It 
was, therefore, from the western or land side 
that an enemy would hope to penetrate. There 
the hand of man had attempted to complete the 
work of nature. Right across the peninsula ran 
the famous triple walls ; one, a crenellated and 
rather light structure, was for preliminary or 
auxiliary defence, but the other two were as 
perfect as such works could be. They were 
high and thick and strengthened by tall towers : 
they could neither be scaled nor battered 
down by any medieval instruments, and efforts 
to undermine them had always proved failures. 
If bricks, stones and mortar could keep out the 
foe, these could. By 1453, however, the new 
weapon of artillery had developed just beyond 
the experimental stage. For well over a century, 
the composition of gunpower had been known, 
but the casting of gun barrels for its effective 
use was a much newer thing ; now it was begin- 
ning to be generally understood. Mohammed 
II, ever willing to profit by the ingenuity of 
others, found renegade Christians, and one 
Urban in particular, willing to sell their know- 
ledge ; and the Sultan easily secured labourers 
and raw materials for his purpose. Thus, he 
was able to place in position outside the walls 
a number of guns of varying sizes, three of 
which impressed themselves on all the chronic- 
lers, for they threw solid stone balls over two 








feet in diameter. In time the heaviest walls 
would be bound to give way before such inces- 
sant pounding at close range, although, in fact, 
the resistance of the fortifications astonished 
many observers. While attempts were being 
promoted to effect a breach by artillery fire, 
the possibilities of direct assault by storm 
troops were not overlooked ; scaling ladders, 
portable shelters, every kind of hook and pick 
and other equipment were available in abund- 
ance. In short, preparations for the attack were 
undertaken with the greatest possible 
thoroughness. 

A Turkish army of perhaps 150,000 men, 
including 12,000' fanatical and highly trained 
Janissaries, creatures of the Sultan chosen for 
their strength and ability and trained to warfare 
from childhood, assembled unmolested within 
sight of the city in April 1453. The Emperor 
Constantine XI had made every possible effort 
to secure help from Western Europe, sub- 
mitting to some humiliation in the process, but 
apart from a few men from Venice and, later, 
some ships with provisions from Genoa, nothing 
effective was forthcoming. Turkish ships were 
prevented from sailing up the Golden Horn by 
a boom placed across its entrance, and the 
transportation of a number of Turkish ships 
behind the Genoese quarter overland in sec- 
tions was a spectacular performance rather than 
a serious contribution to the attack. Within 
the city, less than 10,000 able-bodied citizens 
faced fifteen times their number outside, and 
at the same time had to secure the physical 
needs of many non-combatants. It is true that 
women and girls toiled alongside the men at 
repairing the damage done to the walls by the 
enemy, so assiduously that the defences were 
often as good, at any rate superficially, by the 
next day as they had been before the attack ; 
but there were also many priests, monks and 
nuns whose religious duties kept them fully 
occupied. One main reason for the success of 
the final assault was that the thin line of 
defenders was tired : there were never enough 
men to go round. Genoese and Venetians, too, 
were unwilling to co-operate with one another, 
and their rivalries at one time became so acute 
as to need the personal intervention of the 
Emperor. 

For over five weeks, after the first serious 
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assault on April 18th, the bombardment never 
ceased, and on May 18th a high movable 
turret came into action, menacing from above 
the citizens on the walls. It was by then clear 
that the Venetian relieving fleet, which had been 
confidently spoken of, would not arrive, that 
food supplies were becoming difficult, although 
there was no danger of starvation, and that the 
saints were unlikely to work miracles. Indefa- 
tigable and determined, Mohammed II up- 
held the spirits of his men by his own example, 
inflicting terrifying punishments on those who 
shirked or hesitated, and promising great 
rewards to those who survived. Any who died 
in the righteous cause of the Holy War were 
assured of a passage to paradise ; for the sur- 
vivors was reserved a three-days’ sack of the 
accumulated wealth of the civilized world. 

The weakest point in the defences lay near 
the centre. There, in the area known as the 
Mesoteichon, and close to the military gate of 
St. Romanus, the little river Lycus flowed under 
the walls. This presented an opportunity which 
the Turkish commanders had not overlooked ; 
the Sultan’s splendid tent was pitched opposite 
this point and, when continuous bombardment 
had softened resistance, the pick of trained and 
rested warriors were kept ready for the assault. 
At the same time a most valuable diversion was 
effected further north. Near the palace of Por- 
phyrogenitus was a blocked-up postern gate 
whose position made it difficult to guard or to 
watch ; a successful attack at this point, 
although contained by the defenders, caused 
great alarm. On May 28th the Emperor, 
accompanied by the greatest and best known 
of the nobles and clergy, had attended one of 
the now rare services in St. Sophia by way of 
preparation for the end that all foresaw. If the 
exposition of relics or the utterance of noble 
sentences could have saved the city, they were 
not wanting. 

The end came on Tuesday, May 29th. The 
commander of the imperial forces was the 
popular Genoese general, John Justiniani, who 
combined immense military knowledge and 
resourcefulness with tremendous energy and a 
personality that was loved and trusted by all. 
So far his dispositions had been successful. 
But the last attack of the picked Janissaries, 
led by Mohammed, aided by good fortune and 
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forced home with relentless determination and 
overwhelming weight of numbers, succeeded 
in scaling the outer wall, swarming over the 
enclosure and through the last line of masonry 
that lay between them and the heart of the city. 
The commander, Justiniani, was mortally 
wounded at the outset, and his retirement to 
have his wounds dressed took the heart out of 
many of his followers. Constantine himself 
atoned for the somewhat feckless statesmanship 
of his reign by perishing in the general combat 
with the invaders : the manner of his death is 
not known, and whether his body or that of 
another was dragged from a heap of slain for the 
Sultan’s delectation none could say for certain. 
His niece, and in some sense the representative 
of his family, Sophia, later married Ivan III, 
Tsar of Moscow, thus enabling fanciful Mus- 
covites to claim that the New Rome had been 
transferred to their city. After the Emperor’s 
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death, although hundreds sold their lives dearly 
in the streets, the complete occupation of the 
city was accomplished relatively soon. 

The sack and partial destruction of a great 
City is, at all times, a terrible thing, and in this 
instance Constantinople was at the mercy of 
the long pent up ferocity of unrestrained bar- 
barians. The looted churches were either dis- 
mantled or desecrated : Hagia Sophia became 
a mosque, and remained so, until the abolition 
of the Sultanate in the present century made a 
somewhat different attitude on the part of the 
Turkish government possible ; the celebrated 
mosaics were hidden from human eyes and the 
library dispersed or wantonly destroyed. How 
much was lost in the wild orgy of destruction 
can only be surmised from surviving catalogues 
and inventories of precious objects, most of 
which never re-appeared. The numbers of 
citizens casually killed, as distinct from the 








slaughter of those who were in arms defending 
their homes, was probably not great, for 
prisoners were valuable, the complete de- 
population of the city most undesirable, and 
the Genoese in Galata claimed and received 
the treatment due to neutrals. 

Mohammed’s victory immensely enhanced 
his power and prestige. His soldiers worshipped 
the man who had led them to success and 
wealth, and the implicit obedience, common in 
the east, could combine well with the memories 
of the ritual of slavery that had surrounded the 
Byzantine emperors. It became almost a rule 
of state that the younger brothers of a Sultan 
must be removed, lest there should be a rival 
of the same family round whom malcontents 
might gather. The Sultan had long since 
learned that baptized Christians could be 
induced to serve him for money, and the step 
from that to conversion, which made the convert 
the equal of every other Moslem, was not a 
great one. In any case, the Eastern church was 
no menace to a tolerant ruler, and the Koran 
allowed, almost encouraged, a contemptuous 
toleration of the submissive subject of alien 
faith. A new Patriarch was therefore set up 
in the person of George Scholarius, known as 
Gennadius, partly to enable some normality 
to be restored to the church service, but partly, 
too, because he had long been known as a fierce 
and uncompromising oppoent of Rome, where 
Pope Nicholas V was encouraging a new 
Crusade. 

If some of the former inhabitants should 
return, to accept and obey the new government, 
they would find work in plenty, if only upon 
rebuilding, together with guarantees of per- 
sonal protection and even a degree of favour. 
A great new palace was to be erected, for the 
Sultan intended to make the captured city the 
permanent home of his dynasty and the seat of 
government of the whole Ottoman Empire. 
Many did so return, and the city slowly resumed 
. something of its metropolitan, international 
aspect—so much so that, when the day of true 
Turkish nationalism was to dawn, it was to 
Ankara, in Asia Minor, and not to Istanbul, 
that the new regime looked. Among those 
attracted to Constantinople were a number of 
Armenians who were allowed to have their own 
Patriarch, and who attained a degree of pros- 
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perity that made them the objects of hatred 
and massacre within living memory. 

One of the commonest popular historical 
errors is the belief that the Italian Renaissance 
was notably stimulated by, or even owed its 
origins, to, the fall of Constantinople. The 
Greeks, it used to be said, fled from the city 
carrying with them precious manuscripts which, 
sold at a great price to avid Italian humanists, 
encbled these at last to understand the Greek 
language and so to bring about a revival of 
learning. | Unfortunately for this theory, 
Manuel Chrysoloras, born a century before 
1453, and his successors, had been teaching 
Greek in Florence since the later years of the 
fourteenth century ; the search for manu- 
scripts had been going.on for a generation, and 
so many had been found or bought, that assimi- 
lation and comprehension, rather than 
expansion, were the needs of the moment. 
Scholars and their agents had never experienced 
any serious difficulty in visiting Constantinople 
in Venetian or Genoese ships, purchasing 
books, and having them transcribed. Very few 
Greek scholars, in fact, left their city. The 
young Mohammed had been brought up to 
respect scholarship and was himself not 
entirely unlearned. History and law appealed 
to him especially, but he welcomed the tradi- 
tional ways of study and teaching. Italy was 
shocked by the loss of a great intellectual centre 
and lamented the codices that had been con- 
sumed in flames ; but for the origins of the 
Renaissance we must look elsewhere, and its 
story could be adequately told with only a 
passing reference to the events of 1453. It was 
the Constantinople of the Byzantine Empire, 
not the Constantinople of the Turks, to which 
scholarship owed so notable a debt. 

The conquests of Mohammed II were by 
no means limited to the great one of 1453, 
though they were conditioned by it. It was 
because he was secure on the Bosphorus that 
he could, and did, turn his conquering sword 
elsewhere. In modern Greece, Macedonia, 
Achaia and the Morea, Christian rulers con- 
tinued to exist for a while as the intimidated 
tributaries of the Ottoman overlord. But on the 
pretext that some payments were in arrears, 
the Morea was entered in 1458 and, soon after, 
Athens admitted the Sultan. A series of com- 
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plicated intrigues followed, not worth un- 
ravelling, for by 1462 the whole of the main- 
land, with the exception of few Venetian 
towns such as Coron, Navarino and Lepanto, 
was under Turkish control. Even the islands, 
more difficult to wrench from Venetian mari- 
time hands, were divided, and the long down- 
ward career of the Queen of the Adriatic was 
started. 

From Serbia and Bosnia envoys had come 
to Constantinople, once it was taken, to promise 
submission, but John Hunyadi, ruler of Tran- 
sylvania, had consistently encouraged resist- 
ance to the Ottomans, whenever possible, and 
had ambitions in Hungary as well. To thwart 
his schemes Mohammed led a strong force of 
men and guns against the White City, Belgrade, 
in 1456. He failed to enter the city, but Hunyadi 
died in camp, and the lands south of the Danube 








were left securely in the conqueror’s hands. 
Matthias Corvinus, now effective master of 
Hungary, gained a respite by recognizing the 
fait accompli, and Bosnia, together with 
Herzegovina, so long linked to its fortunes, 
soon followed its Serbian neighbour into sub- 
mission. Albania was overrun in 1468 on the 
death of the amiable and versatile ruffian, 
Skanderbeg, and the full significance of the 
victory at Constantinople was now apparent 
to the west. When on May 3rd, 1481, the 
Sultan died at the age of fifty-one, he was 
already threatening southern Italy, and he 
left the way open for his successors to threaten 
Vienna. All down the ages since, Constantinople 
has provided the key to what became known as 
the Eastern question, and to this day the events 
of 1453 powerfully influence the policy and aims 
of Moscow and the Mediterranean powers alike. 





The Emperor Entertains : 


Napoleon Ill at Compiegne 
By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


During the Hunting Season, Compiegne was the scene of some of the 
most splendid and ostentatious diversions of the Second Empire 
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The Chateau of Compiégne 


HE FAILURE OF NAPOLEON III can be 

measured by the affection which sur- 

rounds his memory. It was no part of 
his great design that he should figure in history 
as the lovable little man at the centre of a 
court irresistible for its charm and frivolity. 
It was not for this that he risked all at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne, or plotted in the prison- 
fortress of Ham. Nor was the impression which 
he made on his contemporaries of this un- 
imperially tame order ; to do him justice we 
should acknowledge that he was very successful 
as a true Bonaparte for a considerable time. 
“This French god, this child of Hell,” Ten- 
nyson described him, and when his own people 
called him “L’Homme de Décembre,’” the 
words evoked a wintry picture of a massacre 
and a ruthless hunger for power. He was 
“the man of blood,” and his armies, so it 
seemed, were being raised for a war on the 
terrible scale of fifty years earlier. People 
laughed at him, but for all that they were 
almost as afraid of him as they had been of 
his uncle. They had laughed at his uncle. 
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His court was without question the most 
diverting of his time. We have no record of 
anyone enjoying himself amid the pomps of 
contemporary Austrian and German royalty, 
and it is hard to imagine that anyone did so, 
except in that Wagnerites’ paradise in Bavaria 
which was open to a very few. Windsor was 
instructive, certainly, but a source of passionate 
delight to the unusual taste of Disraeli alone. 
The courts of St. Petersburg and Spain were 
impressive but woebegone places. It was in 
France, and nowhere else, that courtly pleasures 
such as those of the Renaissance or of the 
age of Regent Orleans and Louis’ XV could 
be recaptured in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, and the most delectable, the 
most sought, and the most famous of these 
pleasures were to be experienced at the sport- 
ing festivities of Compiégne. Here the sove- 
reigns of the Second Empire entertained 
unofficially. Here, though political intrigue 
was never remote, the main and ostensible 
purpose of hospitality was to appease that 
prodigious appetite for private amusement 
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The Ballroom of the Chateau 


which Louis Napoleon and Eugénie shared 


with a majority of their subjects in that triumph- - 


ant Western day. 

The court moved from Paris to Compiégne 
regularly once a year on the first of November, 
which in France, as in England, marks the 
opening of the hunting season, and they stayed 
there for a month to six weeks. Louis Napoleon 
was careful not to expose himself to ridicule 
by imitating the procedure of the Kings too 
closely at any point ; he avoided comparison 
by following a very different system—except 
here, at Compiégne, where he deliberately 
revived the Royal Hunt as it had been in its 
last days of glory during the reign of the last 
legitimate Bourbon. The elaborate ritual : 
the liturgical horn-blowing, the anciently cor- 
rupt and half-meaningless language of the 
cries, the intricate scale of privileges and 
honours, the manoeuvres and dressings-up : 
the whole business was put into operation once 
more. The alterations were slight. The Royal 
Hunt had worn blue coats with silver lacing. 
The Imperial Hunt wore their coats green with 


red facings and gold lace, but cut in the ample 
style of Louis XIV’s fashion, as they had been 
from his time to the last hunts of Charles X in 
1830. Following that unhappy sovereign’s 
strongly conservative bent, the three-cornered 
hat, “le lampion” (also edged with gold), 
was retained. Complete with buckskin breeches, 
high boots and spurs, or artfully adapted to a 
lady’s riding habit, this was the full uniform 
of the Imperial Chase, only to be worn after 
the right to do so had been personally conveyed 
by Majesty, as the right to wear “ the King’s 
button ” had been graciously conferred of old. 
The Emperor and Empress could be recognized 
from afar by white ostrich feathers in their hats. 
It was all very splendid and yet in the opinion 
of many who saw it the pageant failed of effect. 
The gorgeous uniforms, we are told, went to 
pieces at the top where there appeared whiskers, 
moustaches, beards, and hair en brosse, in place 
of the clean-shaven features and perukes for 
which this style of costume had been originally 
intended. 

Yet at Compiégne Louis Napoleon’s astute 





sense of opinion seems not to have deserted 
him as it did elsewhere. There are records of 
disagreeable scenes at the beginning of his 
reign when persons of noble family used to ride 
over to join in the sport, and, refusing a salute 
to the Emperor, would watch him with that 
display of superior amusement which is the 
meanest of the arts and one perfectly 
understood by nobility everywhere. But Louis 
Napoleon was not easy to snub. He had a dis- 
concerting inward smile and the neighbouring 
great families found it politic after a while to 
leave this sphinx alone. He took his place as 
Charles’s successor ; he became the lord of the 
great forest, and on the whole he was much 
admired by his subjects for doing so. Around 
this traditionally majestic slaughter of preserved 
beasts (to which was added fox-hunting and 
pheasant shooting in the English style), a series 
of court entertainments were held whose 
extravagance shocked the enemies of the régime 
into calling them “ the orgies of Compiégne.” 
Of open mass-impropriety worthy of the name 
of orgy there is no evidence, but there was 
much flirtatious intrigue, much Imperial in- 
chastity, and, what we must remember—for we 
always forget it—the continual sense of Corsican 
wickedness and warmongering which went 
with the Second Empire. 

Let us examine this phase of French life a 
little closer. If you were so fortunate as to be 
invited to a hunting party, you set out in a 
special train which left the Gare du Nord in 
the early afternoon and reached Compiégne 
around four o’clock. Accounts which have 
been preserved suggest that your journey was 
orderly until your arrival at the little country 
station, and that it entered a phase of noisy 
confusion from the moment you saw the im- 
mense crowd of carriages awaiting you, all 
painted the red and green of the Empire, 
conducted by liveried coachmen and postillions 
in powdered wigs, and reinforced by a vast 
train of breaks and vans for the luggage. All 
armies, it has been wisely said, are short of 
transport, and the same is true of the house- 
holds of all Kings and Emperors. Moreover, 
in the days of the horse carriage there was an 
enormous scale of gradation to be discovered 
in the character of vehicles, leading, as many 
old books of memoirs testify, to deep delights 


or mortifications, lifelong friendships and 
resentments, and even to prolonged inter- 
national tensions. But the perilous task which 
fell to the officers of the Household, of escort- 
ing guests without delay to carriages suited to 
their rank, must have been as nothing compared 
to the great crude difficulty of getting the lug- 
gage up from the station to the chateau by any 
means at all. Princess Metternich mentions in 
her book of reminiscences that she herself 
brought eighteen trunks and an equal quantity 
of hat-boxes, and that one of her fellow-guests 
had more than twenty-four of both kinds. This 
was unusual, of course, but you could not travel 
light. . . . We must imagine a pyramid of 
baggage being piled up in the gaslight while 
you waited to be shown into a conveyance. 
As soon as all the guests were in their places 
in the carriages, they were driven in procession 
to the central portals of the chateau, all horses 
covering the half mile from the station at a 
gallop to the delight of the town populace 
thronging the streets. 

At the end of your journey you descended 
when the turn of your carriage arrived, you 
were escorted up the stone staircase to the 
grand hall where you were received by the 
Imperial Adjutant-General, a man called de 


_ Malher, and, if your party included a member 
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of a respectable royal family or some such 
person of consequence, you were’ probably 
received by Colonel Fleury as well, the 
Emperor’s personal aide, and the Petronius, 
Beau Nash, and Adonis of the régime, who had 
rendered his master signal service by organiz- 
ing his court procedure on lines connecting 
it with the First Empire. We may suppose 
that you remained some little time in the hall, 
that you were offered refreshments, possibly 
a glass of light port, or a cup of tea, for the 
Imperial couple were much addicted to that 
beverage, and we may suppose that from time 
to time gentlemen of the household entered to 
convey messages to the most august of your 
fellow-guests, whereafter the latter mysteriously 
disappeared, presumably to the closets of the 
sovereigns. We may suppose, too, on the best 
authority, that half an hour or so after your 
arrival you might have heard distant cries and 
the sound of a mob in turmoil far away. This 
meant that the luggage had arrived, and there 
































The Féte at Compiégne on the Empress’s Name-day 


is agreement among witnesses that the scene 
outside the Chateau as the Imperial servants, 
and the personal servants, and the temporary 
servants, and the postillions, and the van- 
drivers, and the break-drivers, and the porters 
struggled to sort the trunks, bags, boxes, 
dressing cases and so forth, was one of violent 
animation. It was always watched by a large 
crowd of citizens. 

Ultimately you, in the hall, were approached 
by a functionary and conducted with your wife 
or husband to your apartment which was 
likely to be small and uncomfortable ; indeed, 
if you were married it is improbable, unless 
you were a person of vast importance, that 
there would be more than one room allotted 
for the toilet and repose of yourself and your 
spouse. All courts are cramped. Even in the 
large acreage of Versailles they lived in slum- 
like promiscuity. There is a curious tale told 
of Compiégne, that an English railway magnate 
was summoned there urgently to dicusss 
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questions of policy with the Emperor, and 
that at the end of their conversation Louis 
Napoleon asked him to leave his address so 
that he might have a further interview with him 
in the morning. The magnate replied that he 
had no address in Compiégne, all the hotels 
being full, whereat the Emperor gave orders 
for him to be accommodated in the Chateau. 
But this was impossible. There was literally 
no room at all to be found. There was not a 
spare sofa, not a cupboard, not a free nesting 
place in the hay. In desperation the aide-de- 
camp put the magnate to bed in one of the 
luggage vans, and it is said by Vandon, who 
relates the story, that the unfortunate English- 
man, exhausted by his negotiations and the 
search for somewhere to sleep, was only 
awakened by trunks and suitcases being hurled 
into the conveyance at the station whither it 
had been ignorantly driven in the early hougs 
of the morning. 

In their cramped quarters the ladies would, 








on this first evening, put on their second best 
dresses,sthe men their evening suits of tail coat 
and knee-breeches as for informal court wear, 
the rule of Compiégne being that unless the 
occasion was extraordinary full court dress 
or uniform was not to be worn. When you 
were dressed (there were of course no baths 
before dinner), you went down to the great 
drawing room. There you stood in a circle of 
guests disposed round the walls so as to leave 
the centre of the floor empty. You probably 
waited a very long time as your hosts were 
famous for unpunctuality, but ultimately you 
heard a trumpet salute, and doors were thrown 
open. You saw the Grand Chamberlain enter 
and heard him utter the magic word 
“L’Empereur,” and Louis Napoleon and 
Eugénie came into the room. The ladies curt- 
seyed, the gentlemen tucked in their chins, 
and the Imperial pair began a stately round of 
salutations. It was perhaps then that you had 
your first sight at close quarters of these famous 
and supposedly very dangerous and monstrous 
people. Those who saw him after long anti- 
cipation were often disappointed by the 
Emperor’s appearance and presence. He looked 
ill all his life, and more than one observer had 
the impression that he was an opium smoker. 
There was no suggestion anywhere in his face 
of the fierce and feminine Roman beauty of 
Napoleon I, except in the aquiline nose, and 
this was far too big. The great man’s large 
and glaring eye was not discernible in the 
inscrutable eye of his nephew, peering with an 
ugly look of cunning from his heavy drooping 
eyelids. He was round shouldered. He spoke 
French with a marked German accent acquired 
during his long exile; his moustache and 
beardlet were the desperate Gallicisms of a 
man eaten up by a French ambition and who 
longed to be and never could be a Frenchman. 
The strongest first impression was of sinister 
oddity. Such a being elevated by violence and 
malign astuteness to a throne could only mean 
mischief, the world decided, and such would 
almost certainly have been your opinion if you 
had been one of his English guests. Yet had 
you been privileged during the evening to 
converse privately with your host you would 
almost as certainly have changed that view. 
His talk was not brilliant, but widely educated, 
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curious, amusing, and reflecting a certain sur- 
prising sweetness of nature and deep experience, 
It was far superior to the childish patter of other 
crowned heads. The history of France proves 
in a novel manner that an interesting mind 
and character is unnecessary to the exercise of 
regal powers over a great nation. Napoleon III 
and Louis Phillipe were far and away the most 
interesting men to occupy French thrones 
from the time of Henry IV to our own, and 
they were disastrous to their country. 

The two views, the popular and the exper- 
ienced, of the Emperor’s character received 
classic expression from his most deadly 
observer. In the early days of the Second 
Empire Bismarck was asked by King Frederick 
William IV to give his opinion of the Bona- 
parte dictator. He replied: “It is my im- 
pression that the Emperor Napoleon is a dis- 
creet and amiable man, but that he is not so 
clever as the world esteems him. The world 
places to his account everything that happens 
. .. Here especially we have grown accustomed 
to regard him as a kind of génie du mal who is 
always meditating how to do mischief in the 
world. I believe he is happy when he is able to 
enjoy any pleasure at his ease. His understand- 
ing is overrated at the expense of his heart. 
He is essentially good-natured ...” The 
King of Prussia found this view so extra- 
ordinary that he treated Bismarck as a buffoon 
for having uttered it, to that great man’s 
extreme irritation. 

The Empress Eugénie was quite unlike 
her husband. She was the most splendid first 
lady of France to appear on the scene since 
Queen Marie Antoinette, to resemble whom 
she tried many expedients, never conscious of 
her appalling success. She gave to the throne 
glamour and colour in an abundance which we 
might suppose cancelled the Emperor’s debt 
in that matter. But there was something miss- 
ing which undid most of her valiant work 
for the Bonapartist cause. It was not that her 
political ideas were those of the stupidest sort 
of reactionary ; it was rather that she lacked 
those qualities which people most naturally 
expected of her. Unlike her husband she was 
not lovable. She seemed unable to progress 
beyond the first admiration which her remark- 
able beauty and presence occasioned ; she 
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excited some great devotions which absolve her 
from all charge of mediocrity, but the number 
of swords which would have leaped from 
their scabbards at any look or word which 
threatened her with insult proved to be remark- 
ably less than we usually calculate for a lovely 
Imperial Consort. Partly her career must be 
explained in terms of hard French hearts with 
no feeling for failure. She took more trouble 
than most sovereigns of her time to obtain the 
favour of the poor and unfortunate, but there 
is no record of even a spasmodic plebeian 
enthusiasm for this radiant social worker. All 
France saw through her. A curious anecdote, 
which the writer has at only second hand, may 
illustrate what we would call today “‘ the French 
Eugénie-reaction.” (The episode was told to 
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me by Miss Nancy Mitford as she remembered 
hearing it from an elderly relative who was a 
witness.) Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
visited the Emperor and Empress in 1855. 
The appearance of the Queen of England by the 
side of the ever-glittering Eugénie somewhat 
shocked Parisians. For a different style they 
were prepared, but for candid middle-class 
dowdiness they were not. They thought the 
Queen ridiculous, and a gratifying proof of 
British inferiority. There came an evening 
which was to seal the triumph of French 
gorgeousness : a gala performance at the Opera. 
The four supreme personages entered the 
Imperial box and stood while “‘ God Save the 
Queen ” and “ La Marseillaise ”’ were played 
one after the other. Then came the moment of 








relaxation before the overture. The Empress, 
tremendous in crinoline and jewelry, turned to 
glance at her chair and then wondrously sub- 
sided into it, at the same time that little plump 
Victoria sat stfaight down—not taking her eyes 
off the scene before her, because she knew 
that there must be a chair, and that for her it 
must be correctly positioned. The sense of the 
house, it is related, from admiring with national 
pride the enchanting Eugénie.swept over to the 
side of the little mysterious ill-dressed Queen, 
and the Parisians recognized that this was the 
real thing for which they had been hankering 
since the 21st of January of 1793. 

Dinner at Compiégne was usually served to 
some eighty people and enlivened by the music 
of a military band playing in an adjoining room. 
And here the reader must be prepared for a 
shock: the menu was abundant, and from 
soup to dessert you had a wide choice, but 
everyone who has left a record agrees that the 
food at the Imperial table was not good. It 
was rich but coarse, extravagant but dull. Old 
people would tell you in a melancholy whisper 
how finely you used to dine with Louis XVIII, 
a prince, they would add with a sigh, who had 
not neglected to learn something of the arts in 
his misfortune. (We must remember that 
French supremacy in the kitchen was at this 
time a fairly recent development of the national 
life.) When dinner was over on your first night 
you proceeded back to the drawing room for 
charades, and by charades we must not think 
of stumbling performances, drawn out by 
immense pauses for impromptu dressings up, 
such as the name evokes for most people who 
have taken part in these things today, but of 
carefully composed pieces, rehearsed several 
times before in Paris drawing rooms, and 
received with a degree of gravity which might 
surprise us until we remember that celebrated 
authors of the day were glad to write scripts 
for these entertainments, and that, although 
the charades of Compiégne seem to have been 
more or less light-hearted, those in the country 
houses of England, as recorded by Greville 
and Creevey, had been known to call forth the 
deep emotions and even the tears of the on- 
lookers. The rest of the evening, when the 
charades were over, was spent in dancing. It 
was customary to go to bed very late. 
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The second day was spent by the men of 
the party in shooting, and by the ladies in 
archery, country walks, and visits to the mili- 
tary riding school, where the faster of them 
used to mount the horses, try tent-pegging 
and jumping, sometimes falling off with thrill- 
ing immodesty. In the late afternoon the 
greatest of the ladies attended the Empress 
in her private apartments to drink tea with her. 
All the ladies were expected to change their 
clothes frequently, at least twice in the morn- 
ing, and twice in the afternoon, and then again 
for the great moment of tea-drinking, and then 
for dinner and the joys of the night. It was 
on your second evening that you wore your 
supreme crinoline, for dinner was to be followed 
by a performance in the private theatre, and 
then by the ball. It was necessary on this 
evening that your dress exposed your entire 
shoulders and bare arms, no matter what your 
age or angularity, and that you did not mitigate 
the effect, even with a gauze wrap. This was a 
rule insisted on by the Empress and to which 
she allowed no exception. It was to the taste 
of the Emperor too. His conduct in the 
Imperial box caused much gossip. Soon after 
his arrival (announced solemnly by the Grand 
Chamberlain), he would pull out his opera 
glass and begin a shameless scrutiny of the 
occupants of the tiers all of which were reserved 
to the ladies. He found much there to delight 
and repel him. Eugénie insisted on the elderly 
and charmless being placed in the front rows, 
the Emperor on a contrary policy, and the 
Grand Chamberlain had much vexation in 
devising a compromise between his conflicting 
orders. We hear of the Emperor passing a 
whole performance in watching some new 
beauty. The morals of Compiégne were a 
source of much distress to the sterner sort of 
Frenchmen, not without reason : these admira- 
tions of the Emperor were neither disinterested 
nor inactive. 

The Chateau is one of the loveliest of the 
royal residences of France, built under Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, free of the worst extra- 
vagances of French architecture and dis- 
tinguished by many of its supreme virtues. It 
was very largely redecorated within at the 
orders of the first Napoleon, and at Compiégne 
as at Malmaison, the faults and absurdities of 








the over-insistent style of the Empire are lost 
in the splendour and perfection of the crafts- 
manship. The Ball room whither you went 
after the theatre presented a spectacle which 
might have momentarily captured your un- 
qualified admiration of the Bonaparte régime. 
The room is about a hundred and twenty feet 
long and fifty broad, mirrored, colonnaded, 
with a barrel roof, and the whole so skilfully 
painted in various shades of light brown and 
gilding as to produce an effect on anyone within 
of having been plunged into a sea of gold. 
From the roof hang noble chandeliers of the 
eighteenth century, and at the sides there must 
have been many ponderous and glittering gas- 
lamps of immensely ornate design. At one end 
there stands a colossal white marble statue of 
the great Napoleon wearing a toga, at the other 
an equally colossal statue in white marble 
depicting Napoleonis Mater reclining in a 
senatorial chair. As before, in the drawing 
room, you joined the cluster of guests, now 
several hundred strong, around the walls, 
awaiting the entry of the sovereigns and their 
principal guests from the Imperial box. Then, 
as soon as Louis Napoleon and Eugénie had 
done the great round once more, the ball was 
opened by a quadrille, the Emperor and Empress 
taking part in a set in the middle of the room. 

The great ball of balls of Compiégne took 
place on the 15th November, the feast of Saint 
Eugenia, and so the Empress’s name-day. That 
of 1867 was long remembered by those with a 
taste for the ironies of history. The guest of 
honour was King William of Prussia. The 
relations between the houses of Hohenzollern 
and Bonaparte were the most fascinating in 
Europe. The remaking of Prussia had taken 
fifty years and been threatened by three powers 
all the time: Russia, Austria, and France. 
Of these the most dreadful, it seemed then, 
was warlike France, and King William and his 
great minister had been at pains to appease 
French militarism and obtain French favour 
since the beginning of the new régime, and this 
in spite of an insulting French way of treating 
the results of Jena as eternal, as though Prussia 
could never be seriously great again. Side by 
side with this pregnant political complex, the 
private situation of the two families was 
remarkable. In spite of terrible historical 
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memories the King had a fondness for the 
Emperor with whom he shared a notable 
weakness. Like Louis Napoleon he did not 
know what he wanted. He was bewilderingly 
contradictory. He was a traditional Prussian 
officer, fearless, bellicose, longing to shine as 
the soul of battle and gallantry, yet at the same 
time, following a deeper instinct, he was a 
counsellor of peace, sometimes showing a fear- 
ful concern for it which weakened him poli- 
tically in the opinion of his ministers. He was 
a strict Lutheran Protestant who was easily 
won by his wife to take an affectionate and 
very un-Prussian view of Catholicism. He was 
a man of severe simplicity of life who was 
easily captivated by attractive women. One of 
these was Eugénie. A few months before this 
November of 1867, the Empress, in revolt 
against the Emperor’s ceaseless and indiscreet 
love affairs, left France for incognito travels 
alone in Germany, where she found a passionate 
consoler in King William, who at that time 
was also away from duty, in Baden-Baden, 
whence he hurried to be with her, ‘indifferent 
to the gossiping which this caused. For all his 
Frederican strictness he was a very tearful man, 
like the minister who made up his mind for 
him, and had he been told then that in three 
years he was destined to chase this injured lady 
from her capital, we may suppose that he would 
have cried like anything. At this time we must 
surely imagine that in spite of his romantic 
feelings for the Empress, he was somewhat 
more confident and terrible in his manner 
than on former visits. For since 1866 Prussia 
had won the game against France. Peace had 
been secured with Russia of whom Francis 
Joseph had idiotically made an enemy, and now 
Austria had been defeated and tamed without 
French intervention. Prussia was the Cock of 
Europe. Few people noticed what had hap- 
pened, none in England certainly, and none 
in France, not even the doomed Emperor. 
But Bismarck understood, and he had told 
King William that the day of French mastery 
was over, perhaps for ever, and Prussia could 
now realize all the dreams of her patriots from 
the Great Elector onwards. 

On this 15th day of November the unconven- 
tionality of the court, amid all its formal 
magnificence, was carried to what appeared 








to be dangerous lengths. Certain ladies of the 
party led by Princess Metternich decided to 
get up a great surprise for the delectation of 
the Empress, and to dance a ballet on the stage. 
Mr. Worth, sometime of Lincoln, sometime of 
Messrs. Swan and Edgar, London, subsequently 
prince of the dressmakers of Paris, was sent 
for, and he designed and executed ballet 
costumes, and it is said that the great ladies 
insisted on wearing the shortest kind of skirts 
then tolerated. We must imagine a gasp of 
astonishment as the curtain rose and the 
aucience recognized in the almost naked forms 
in front of them the beautiful ambassadress 
- and the young leaders of Parisian fashion ; 
perhaps, then, an alarmed hush and a general 
turning to the Imperial box ; but the Emperor 
and Empress were delighted. They applauded 
vigorously and summoned the dancers to 
receive their congratulations. Princess Met- 
ternich and her troupe might have been 
expected to change into their ball dresses, but 
a little later they came into the ball room still 
wearing fheir ballet-skirts in which they 
remained for the rest of the evening. 

Art and life had not yet been segregated by 
specialists. The music of the Opera, the sym- 
phony, and the dance were not thought of as 
things never to be confounded. The orchestra 
of the ballroom was not very different from that 
of the ballet which went before, and in the 
quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, lancers, 
and cotillons, the age of Rossini, Donizetti, 
Halévy, and Auber (who was still alive), could 
be heard yielding to that of Gounod, then at 
the height of his vast and brief glory, the rising 
Bizet, and the charming French school which 
we associate with the Second Empire and which 
was then believed to be immortal. The musi- 
cians did all manner of things which might 
shock us. Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin 
would be ruthlessly adapted to the requirements 
of different dance measures, and re-orches- 
trated. Throughout, a musically educated 
person of today would probably be amused and 
distressed by the mixture of popular music- 
hall song and street ballad, classical works of 
art, and light and serious opera to which the 
Second Empire danced at these sumptuous 
receptions. 

If you were a particularly beautiful woman, 
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Colonel Fleury might approach you with a 
request that you dance with the Emperor, and 
it was then, perhaps, that you finally changed 
your view about this man of diabolical reputa- 
tion, as he told you with surprising candour 
how he had learned the art of secrecy as a racing 
man at Newmarket, asked you in his soft and 
purring voice about the state of society in 
London, or diverted you by describing his 
friend Mr. Disraeli in his young overdressed 
days. He had the pleasantly sincere conversa- 
tion of a naturally shy man who knew how to 
overcome his shyness, and you were left at the 
end more excited and interested than your 
husband was, supposing him to have had the 
honour of dancing with the Empress. As fer 
the King of Prussia, all the ladies wanted to be 
presented to him, for he was much esteemed 
and admired in France before the catastrophe. 
He was seventy years old, looking younger. 
He was still remarkably handsome, carrying 
himself erect with self-conscious regality, but 
if you met him and had a conversation with 
him, for he had by now given up dancing except 
in the formal quadrilles, you might have found 
him less fascinating than the Emperor. He 
was without tact, and French people wished 
that he would find some other favourite topic 
than his adventures as a youth when he came 
to France with the Prussian army in 1814 and 
again in 1815. Supper was ready between one 
and two, and here the King of Prussia left you 
for the Empress. Following the Imperial and 
royal couples, the guests proceeded arm in 
arm to the dining room when instructed to do 
so by the household officers, the dancing never 
ceasing the while. Towards the end there were 
gallops. You regained your attic at about five 
in the morning. 

The next day seems to have been relatively 
uneventful. We hear of excursions to Pierre- 
fonds and the Roman ruins of Champlieu. 
Possibly there was some exotic sport as well. 
We know that Louis Napoleon, having tasted 
the incomparable excitements of English hunt- 
ing during his exile, preferred this fast-moving 
sport to the orthodox and static forest hunting 
of France, and it is possible that on this day 
following the grand ball he went fox-hunting 
with the English pack of hounds which he is 
known to have kept in addition to the French 
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one, being accompanied by a few friends who 
shared his taste. The evening was occupied 
with the same drawing room _ encounter 
of hosts and guests, dinner, charades, and 
impromptu dancing as on the night of arrival. 
The next and last day was the climax of all : 
the stag-hunt in the forest. The meet was 
held at the Carrefour du Puits-du-Roi from 
half past eleven till one. The hounds were 
conducted here by the huntsman and his 
subordinates in full livery, at the same time as 
the horses of the Emperor and Empress and 
their guests were paraded by grooms in un- 
dress livery of green and brown, a huge crowd 
looking on. Then occurred an episode which 
must have greatly surprised the sporting 
English visitor. A large wood fire was lit in 
the centre of the Carrefour round which the 
huntsman and the hunt servants disposed 
themselves with the hounds held in leash. 
Eight avenues converge at this spot. Six of 
them were open to the public, one was reserved 
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for the carriages of the hunt followers, the 
remaining one for the arrival in procession of 
the Emperor and his party. For this appoint- 
ment the Imperial sovereigns, late for every- 
thing else, were always punctual. A horn 
sounded their approach, the hounds were 
drawn into pack-formation, the horses stripped 
of their rugs, and the master-ranger of Com- 
piégne, Baron de Wimpffen, cantered on to the 
scene, his rank indicated by a black cluster of 
plumes in his /ampion. He was followed by a 
long procession of breaks, the Emperor and 
Empress sitting in the first with their chief 
guests, and thereafter the whole scene became 
a glittering display of gold lace, green cloth, 
white riding breeches, sublimely polished boots 
and spurs, an occasional English scarlet coat, 
jingling bridles, smoky horse-breath, well- 
fashioned whips, brass horns blown between 
weird cries and calls and hound scoldings, in 
the midst of the meet the white plumes of the 
Emperor and Empress dancing and nodding to 
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the joy of the mob, and the excitement of the 
numerous press of social climbers who seized 
this occasion for scraping the great acquaint- 
ance, as the hunts, by a law of the Revolution, 
were open to everyone. Then at the appropriate 
blast of horns the cavalcade moved to that 
ancient, cruel, beautiful and tedious pastime 
whose intricacies require many years of study 
to understand or describe. 

In the evening—no bath after hunting of 
course—you again went through the routine 
which was now becoming familiar to you : the 
drawing room, the crude plentiful dinner to 
the strains of Faust and kindred marvels, 
charades, and then dancing. These dances, 
which I have mentioned before, are not readily 
understood. They were, it seems, peculiar to 
Compiégne and though small and without pre- 
tensions, they might perhaps be considered the 
most memorable of the balls connected with 
that Palace. They were not without a touch of 
squalor. They were called “ carpet dances.” 
Exactly what this term means is not explained : 
presumably they were danced on the carpet, 
thus excluding waltzes, and confining the 
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entertainment to square dances: quadrilles, 
lancers, and suchlike. It was rare for musicians 
to attend, and indeed part of the thrill of the 
carpet dances was the opportunity which the 
absence of the band afforded to experiment 
with a lovely new toy. Somewhere, rotting and 
tuneless maybe, or perhaps preserved spick and 
silent in some museum, or more sinisterly in 
some German home, but nowhere in the 
Chateau of Compiégne, there may yet exist the 
mechanical piano which was once the Imperial 
darling. It is curious that the mere mention 
of such an instrument should strike us as funny. 
Engineering and music are the oldest partners, 
yet any failure, no matter how excusable, of the 
ancient union that has given us all our instru- 
ments seems utterly grotesque. It was very 
natural that the discoveries of the industrial 
revolution should have been applied to reducing 
the labour and inaccuracy of piano playing by 
hand, and the hurdy-gurdy of Compiégne was 
seriously admired. It had a handle at one side 
which required some skill in manipulation if 
the rhythm was to be preserved. The guests 
took turns, and on many occasions the machine 
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was worked by the man of blood in person. 
Like his mighty uncle he was without musical 
sensibility, however, and Madame Conneau 
was once heard to exclaim in the middle of a 
carpet dance that he should never be granted 
the licence of an itinerant musician. She 
made the remark to Monsieur de Maupas 
(Prefect of Police at the time of the Coup 
d’Etat), and the Emperor overheard. “ If ever 
I am reduced to such a strait,” he said, “‘ you 
will sing for me and I wili be enriched.” She 
had a beautiful voice. 

The next morning was that of your depar- 
ture. New guests were to arrive on the day 
following and you were expected to be ready 
to go in the early afternoon. Further luggage 
turmoils, a demurer procession to the station, 
a headache and a great longing for a comfort- 
able room, but possibly not for a bath as you 
were unlikely to have acquired the habit of 
frequent bathing as early as 1867. You went 
away in the special train, and at the Gare du 
Nord you became a wholly private person once 
more. The King of Prussia went home direct 
by his own train, and did not return to France 
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till 1870. He never met Eugénie again, but 
had one last famous and dreadful interview 
with Napoleon III after Sedan. The Chateau 
of Compiégne was a German Headquarters in 
the Franco-Prussian war, and again during the 
war of 1914-1918. Here at the railway station 
once so famous for the green and red livery, for 
the Imperial carriages and the brawls over the 
luggage, the plenipotentiaries of King William’s 
grandson signed the Armistice terms of 1918. 
In the Second World War Compiégne was the 
scene of carnage in 1940 and in 1944. As in 
1918 the bridge was destroyed by the Germans 
when they retreated. It has since been again 
restored. Of Bonapartism much remains in 
France in buildings and the design of cities, 
but almost nothing in the French spirit. There 
is no Bonapartist faction of any importance and 
a Third Empire is unthinkable. At Compiégne 
itself the abiding memory is of Napoleon I. 
Of his nephew there are few signs today : 
crowns with the letter N on a few walls; a 
mouldering relic : a railway saloon carriage up- 
holstered in quilted and fading silk, all that 
remains of the Imperial Special Train. 
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John Dalton, 


an English Quaker, was the first to pro- 
pound the theory that the atom was the 
smallest particle of matter imaginable—a 
theory that was not assailed until more than 
a century later. Even in Dalton’s day, the 
idea that matter was composed of small 
indivisible particles was not new. A 
similar theory had been put forward by the 
Greek philosopher Democritus two thousand 
years earlier. Sir Isaac Newton had restated it as the “corpuscular theory” a hundred years before 
Dalton. Where Dalton excelled them was in formulating these theories in a way that explained 
known chemical processes, and enabled deductions to be made which could be submitted to the test 
of practical experiment. In short, he translated them from philosophical abstractions into a method 
for accurately forecasting and controlling chemical reactions and manufacturing processes. 

Dalton, the son of a weaver, was born in 1766. He went to work at the age of 12, but studied in 
his spare time to such effect that in 1793 the Manchester Academy appointed him tutor in mathematics 
and natural science. Six years later he set himself up as a private teacher, devoting his leisure to 
research and the fashioning of his Atomic Theory, which was first published in 1808 in his book 
“A New System of Chemical Philosophy”. Dalton’s theory, unaltered 
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in its essentials, is still used to explain the laws of chemical combination. 
Dalton’s work was the basis of the knowledge which enabled British scientists 


to contribute so much to the startling developments of atomic disintegration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By J. Huizinga. 

(Phaidon Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Johan Huizinga of Leyden, one of the finest 
European scholars of the century, produced 
his life of Erasmus in 1924, in which year it 
was also translated into English and published 
in New York. It is fortunate that this work, 
long out of print, has now been published 
afresh in attractive format with thirty-two 
illustrations. Meanwhile, since 1924 there 
have been important .English additions to 
Erasmian studies, the most notable being the 
great edition of the Letters edited by P. S. and 
H. M. Allen, and the valuable book by Margaret 
Mann Philips, Erasmus and the Northern 
Renaissance (1949) which makes a companion 
volume to the work of the Dutch scholar. The 
greatness of Erasmus is even now continually 
forcing upon one the conviction—even the 
certainty—that he was by far the most potent 
figure of the Renaissance on the side of scholar- 
ship and learning, for he would never com- 
promise his essential humanism. To higher 
authority he refused the unquestioning 
obedience which was expected of any Christian, 
and asserted his own God-given reason ; nor 
did he fail to express his own overwhelming 
and burning hatred of monasticism. But, 
though he sought reform, he was repelled by 
the unreason and violence of Luther. Yet in 
his unflinching pursuit of truth he certainly 
embraced heresy, because in defiance of tradi- 
tion and authority of Church or Book he 
became “the apostle of common sense and a 
great liberator of the mind.” 

Huizinga’s account of Erasmus’s corre- 
spondence and quarrel with Luther and other 
extremists is revealing, for it leads one to look 
on Erasmus as the mind behind Reform in 
England, where his ideas seem to have greatly 
influenced the theologian king, Henry VIII, 
and his churchmen. Dissolution of monasteries, 
disregard for relics, an open Bible, prayers in 
the vernacular ; all these were advocated by 
Erasmus and encouraged Anglicans to travel 
forward on the via media. True, he wished no 
break with Rome, but neither did Henry, who 
merely claimed parity with the Pope. From 
Huizinga’s pages it is also apparent that 


Erasmus, who made the English Reformation 
possible, was the first modern churchman— 
spiritual ancestor of those brilliant ornaments 
of scholarship of the last generation who have 
left few successors. Brash mystics and breezy 
gospellers were always a bane to Erasmus, and 
were castigated in that greatest of all books 
produced in the Renaissance, The Praise of 
Folly. It held the implication that the old 
concept of sinful man was now to be replaced 
by foolish man ; and this thought could set 
mankind free from the thrall of Hellfire. The 
book under discussion brings out well many 
of the more daring passages in The Praise of 
Folly, for “ its lasting value is in those passages 
where we truly grant that Folly is wisdom and 
the reverse. . . . All consistent thinking out of 
the dogmas of faith leads to absurdity.” And 
later on : “ True happiness is in selflessness, 
in the furore of lovers.” “‘ The more absolute 
love is, the greater and more rapturous the 
frenzy.” This fact, Huizinga declared should 
be impressed upon our minds : that the Praise 
of Folly is a true, gay jest. The laugh is more 
delicate but no less hearty than Rabelais’s, 
and the last injunction of the sermon runs 
valete, plaudite, vivite, bibite ; which though it 
carries the same implications, is much more 
elegant than Luther’s Wein, Weib und Gesang. 

This superb work was written in England, 
and Huizinga gives a fairly full account of the 
years spent by Erasmus over here and especially 
in Cambridge. It was in 1506 that he first 
came for a brief visit to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, conferred at the suggestion 
of his friend John Fisher, Chancellor of the 
University and President of Queens’ College. 
Returning in 1511, he settled down to live in 
Queens’ where he was given the most spacious 
set of rooms available in those days. Erasmus 
was the University’s first Lecturer in Greek, 
as well as the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and he busied himself with his New 
Testament—Latin and Greek—his com- 
mentary thereon, and his Paraphrases. Thus, 
for a brief period, Queens’ College sheltered 
in its seclusion the most famous scholar of the 
Renaissance. When he departed in 1515 he 
carried away an impression that Cambridge, 
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more than almost any university, was adapting itself 
both to the spirit of the age and to the New Learning. 

So great a man must have had a nature and a 
character of the utmost complication, and Huizinga’s 
fourteenth chapter is a brilliant analysis of this 
solitary, affectionate, fastidious, suspicious, restless, 
tolerant man. In all his beliefs he was far in advance 
of his age, and Huizinga’s final sentence in this 
volume contains what is perhaps the highest praise 
of his subject : “‘ Cultured humanity has cause to 
hold Erasmus’s memory in esteem, if for no other 
reason than that he was the fervently sincere preacher 
of that general kindliness which the world still so 
urgently needs.” The illustrations in the book are 
very good and well-chosen, though it would be 
pleasing to see among them a photograph of 
Eramus’s rooms in Queens’ College. This, however, 
is only a personal reaction on the part of the present 
reviewer, who has himself inhabited those rooms for 
twenty years. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. 


IN THE NAZI ERA 


IN THE NAZI ERA. By Sir Lewis Namier. (Macmillan. 

12s. 6d.) 

*“*T have never,” Dr. Trevelyan once observed, 
** studied the twentieth century.” This remark has 
always to me appeared to stem from an almost 
terrifyingly precise and fastidious view of both the 
nature of “‘ study ” and the accessibility of history. 
Sir Lewis Namier, on the other hand, has for some 
time now applied his formidable powers of his- 
torical analysis and assessment to our most recent 
past : and the present collection of essays and reviews 
form a valedictory volume, since Sir 7’ ewis has 
now returned to his chosen field of Bri: sh Parlia- 
mentary History. Bidding part of his audience fare- 
well, Sir Lewis has, however, treated us to a 
performance of the very highest order : this book is 
the most penetrating and enlightening yet among 
his volumes dealing with the causes and origins of 
Hitler’s power. Serious opinion even in Germany 
does not dispute the fact that war broke out because 
Hitler was in power and wanted war : all passionate 
differences of interpretation therefore turn on the 
question of who kert him there: and it is here 
that Sir Lewis ia this fi1el volume gives some ex- 
tremely interesting and novel _ contributions. 
Although, like his former books, this one is again 
divided into several separate essays, the book 
develops a concise and consistent theme, or rather 
two themes : “ Men who served Hitler ” deals with 
various German officials and diplomats who did 
Hitler’s work in high office while at the same time 
regarding themselves as self-appointed saviours of 
our threatened values : Weizsaecker at the Foreign 
Ministry, Dircksen at the London Embassy, the 
Kordts as the trusted aides to Ribbentrop. All 
these held key positions, and they all claim to have 
been victims of the conflict between private con- 
science and German patriotism. The book’s second 
part, “‘ Surrender to Danger,” discusses the approach 
to Hitler chosen by foreign Governments, and par- 
ticularly by the British ; it will probably come as a 
surprise to many readers that the usual explanation 
of the Munich agreement does not seem to have a 
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basis in the published record—that of inadequacy 
of armament and lack of agreement with the 
Dominions. Sir Lewis makes it clear that the 
story from the Anschluss to the occupation of 
Prague was indeed one of “surrendering” by 
Western statesmen to the demands voiced by a 
Germany more vocal than efficient. 

Since war broke out in 1939 because Hitler was 
in power to pull the trigger, the historian turns his 
attention on all attempts, real or alleged, effective or 
futile, to remove him from, or at least oppose him 
in, the exercise of his power. The Nuremberg trials 
produced from various witnesses the story that a 
number of influential Wehrmacht Generals were 
ready to move against the Fihrer but called off their 
plot when it was announced that Mr. Chamberlain 
was to visit Berchtesgaden : and the Munich agree- 
ment, in confirming and consolidating Hitler’s 
position and power, nipped their conspiracy in the 
bud. This story of hard luck, of an unexpected stab 
in the back, has been embroidered and enlarged since 
the days of Nuremberg, until in some circles it has 
become accepted as an historical fact. It is in this 
context that Sir Lewis’s book gives a new and 
unexpected contribution, the importance of which 
cannot be overrated. Its greatest merit lies perhaps 
in the fact that he is able to prove the conspiracy 
to have collapsed before the thought of meeting 
Hitler ever occurred to the Prime Minister. 

Sir Lewis’s version of the attempts to stop 
Hitler from having his war centres in the little- 
known and withdrawn figure of General Beck, the 
the Wehrmacht’s Chief of Staff from 1933-1938. 
The General, a professional soldier since the days of 
Seeckt and Groener, took the fullest advantage of 
the protection offered by his official and personal 
prestige to attack, in a series of written memoranda, 
Hitler’s schemes of conquest by force. It was Beck’s 
hope to persuade other generals through Brauchitsch, 
then Commander-in-Chief, that to envisage war as 
a method of settling claims and problems, was 
against a soldier’s “‘ supreme responsibility towards 
the nation,” and that if Hitler refused to halt in his 
war preparations, they should all resign their com- 
missions. From then onwards, as the Czech crisis 
was expanding its shadow across Europe, he cease- 
lessly wrote his pleas and arguments with the aim 
of getting the Generals to take collective and un- 
aminous action against Hitler’s policy. Having 
“recourse to the tradi ional fiction’ (writes Sir 
Lewis) “‘ that the Fiihrer had to be rescued from 
the pressure of evil elements,”’ Beck formulated thus 
the wider aims of this boldly planned operation : 
“For the Fihrer, against war, against bureaucracy, 
peace with the Church, freedom of speech and press, 
an end to Cheka methods, rule of law in the Reich, 
cutting of taxes by half...” Altogether there are 
quoted in this book alone half a dozen such 
memoranda. When finally in August, 1938, 
Brauchitsch refused to go ahead, saying ““I am a 
soldier—it is my duty to obey,” Beck resigned. 
Why had he failed to win his fellow Generals over ? 
Sir Levis offers a remarkable explanation. 

He says that Beck “ overrated the moral and 
mental level of the German generals and of the men 
then in office in Paris and London ; the one who 
would have led England in the sense foreshadowed 
by Beck was as yet excluded from all share in Govern- 
ment.” “On another page we read that Beck * over- 
rated the political wisdom and courage of the 
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Western Governments.” And yet liaison was close 
enough between the conspirators and Downing 
Street. We read that Ewald von Kleist risked his 
life in coming to London in August, 1938, to acquaint 
the Government with the Generals’ opposition : 
rarely has a Prussian come closer to laying himself 
open to the charge of high treason, in itself proof 
that they dearly hoped to firish Hitler off ; but Sir 
Lewis quctes Chamterlain’s note to Lord Halifax 
of August roth : 

“TI take it that von Kleist is violently anti- 
Hitler, and is extremely anxious to stir up his 
friends in Germany to make an attempt at its 
overthrow. He reminds me of the Jacobites at the 
Court of France in King William’s time and I 
think we must discount a good deal of what he 
says.” 

If one looks at the world in August, 1938, through 
the eyes of a Wehrmacht conspirator, it becomes 
reasonably clear that they were in their conspiracy 
waiting for the lead, the final word, the order to 
come from outside. It is useful to remember here 
that traditionally German generals do not even rebel 
without orders. The conflict between the mystique 
of the oath of fidelity and the more rational dictates 
of moral patriotism, of “‘ responsibility towards the 
nation ’’ lies heavy on the fundamentally child-like 
mind of a German general. Beck’s story is borne out 
by that passage in Mr. Churchill’s memoirs which 
says that the Nazi Government could have been 
destroyed through the shedding of very little blood 
—their own of course excepted. Where was the man 
who could have given General Beck his orders ? 

Beck and Kleist fell victim to the carnage let 
loose by Hitler following the attempt of 20th July, 
1944. What they really looked for as they directed 
their gaze to the West in those fateful summer weeks 
in 1938, is perhaps best summed up in the words 
which an unnamed Czech addressed to the British 
Military Attaché in Prague in that same August, 
1938 ; and which Sir Lewis quotes : 

“you English possess a powerful weapon to a 

degree which no other country enjoys, and that is 

your national prestige. That prestige is only 
partially based on your resources ; it derives its 
real strength from your high moral standards in 
public life and policy. A single departure from 
those standards would mean moral suicide for 
you and disaster for the rest of the world.” 
HAROLD KURTZ. 


FRA ANGELICO 


FRA ANGELICO. By John Pope-Hennessy. (Phaidon 

Press. 735. 6d.) 

Twenty or thirty years ago, in the more exalted 
spheres of contemporary English art-criticisrh, it was 
Customary to draw a stern—an almost puritanical 
—distinction between the quality of a painter’s 
genius and the interest of his subject-matter. The 
question of subject was relatively unimportant : 
an artist’s attitude towards the themes he handled 
had very little genuine connection with his treatment 
of stylistic problems : even in the fourteenth century 
(we were asked to believe) the figure of Christ on the 
Cross was often employed as a pleasantly symmetrical 
shape rather than represented as the personification 
of an eternal religious truth. Recently the tide has 
turned ; and Mr. John Pope-Hennessy belongs to 


a younger and less rigid school of art-historians who, 
without discarding the purely stylistic approach, 
also consider the masterpieces they analyse from the 
emotional and spiritual point of view. He has now 
applied this double method of attack to the study of 
Fra Angelico, a painter celebrated in his own day 
for his simplicity and piety—for beginning every 
picture with a fervent prayer and for always shedding 
passionate tears when he depicted the Crucifixion— 
yet possessed of extraordinary technical gifts and 
of a rare sensibility to the beauty of the external 
world. He was a “ reactionary artist,’ the critic 
suggests, one who opposed the painting of his time 
and the “ revolution in visual technique effected by 
his great contemporaries.” Having entered the 
Dominican Order at the age of twenty in the year 
1408, he was brought up under the austere influence 
of the preacher, Giovanni Dominici, a leader of the 
reform movement known as the Dominican Observ- 
ance. Dominici was the foe of Humanism ; and, 
although Fra Angelico later entered the service of 
the Humanist Pope Nicholas V, bibliophile, scholar 
and champion of the ancient Roman monuments, 
he evidently retained the bias of his youth, clinging 
so far as he could to what he conceived to be the 
spirit of primitive Christianity, eschewing the 
adventures of personal mysticism and preferring 
“the serenity, the discipline, the anonymity of 
communal religious life.” His masterpieces, writes 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy, are “‘ informed with a tender- 
ness . . . that gives tangible expression to the mystical 
virtue of charity.” But “an artistic reputation (he 
is careful to add) cannot rest on faith alone ” ; and 
the serenity of Fra Angelico’s faith is reflected not 
only in the delicacy of his vision but in the “ solid 
form and clear-cut compositions ”’ through which he 
transmitted it to the pious beholder. The painter’s 
faith is implicit in his genius ; and, though we need 
not share that faith, we cannot enjoy the paintings 
as they deserve to be enjoyed, unless we are prepared 
to consider it with some measure of imaginative 
sympathy. Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s foreword is both 
sympathetic and learned. Altogether the volume, 
which includes 133 full-page plates, besides a large 
number of supplementary illustrations, is a worthy 
addition to the excellent Phaidon series. Q 
PQ. 


AN ARAB TRAVELLER 


THE TRAVELS OF IBN JUBAYR. Translated and edited 
by R. J. C. Broadhurst. 

In the year 1183 the competent secretary to the 
Moorish governor of Granada, then the most con- 
siderable city in Spain, undertook the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The pilgrim was the traveller and writer 
whom we know as Ibn Jubayr. Visiting in the course 
of his journey Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and the 
Christian, kingdoms of Jerusalem and Sicily, Ibn 
Jubayr left an account of his two years’ travels. 
This, together with his poetical works, gained him a 
lasting reputation in the Arab world. It has also 
lent his name a vague familiarity in this country, 
since it recurs with respectable frequency in the 
footnotes and bibliographies of works on the Crusad- 
ing period and the topography of the Near East. 
Now Mr. Broadhurst, in a careful’ and scholarly 
translation, makes The Travels accessible for the 
first time in English. 
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Ibn Jubayr was clearly a likeable and an estimable 
man. His tolerance was unusual and not infrequently 
a match for his profound Muslim piety. He was 
observant. From his page emerges an interesting 
picture of Sicily and the Near East at that crucial 
moment when the first impetus of the Crusades was 
spent, and the Saracen power was gathering for a 
counterstroke. The reader will follow him, willingly 
enough, to Cairo, up the Nile and past the vanished 
temple of Ikmin, to Mecca and Medina, and to that 
Damascus whose splendours had not yet been dim- 
med by the Mongol invasions. After Ibn Jubayr 
leaves Damascus, The Travels throw much light 
both on conditions in the Crusading kingdom, where 
Christians and Muslims had arrived after a century of 
western rule at a comfortable modus vivendi, and on 
the social temper of Sicily at the height of the 
Norman power. 

Perhaps more significant than any of these things 
is the vivid sense conveyed in The Travels of the 
unity of the Muslim world, and of a homogeneous 
culture to which political frontiers offered no barrier. 
As the citizen of an empire bounded only by the 
limits of the faith, Ibn Jubayr enjoyed a freedom of 
movement and an ease of judgment that we must 
envy. This clerk from Granada was equally and 
naturally at home on the Nile and the Euphrates, in 
Arabian deserts and among the mountains of the 
Anti-Lebanon, while even in Acre and Messina he 
found an unquestioning hospitality among his co- 
religionists. 

The trouble for the Common Reader will often 
be that the events described occurred long ago and 
in an unfamiliar context. A travel book, unlike works 
of the imagination, tends to lose force with every 
year that passes. On the people, customs, and places 
of which Ibn Jubayr wrote, the obscurity of time 
has been gathering for eight hundred years. Con- 
sequently, if The Travels are to speak with anything 
like their original force, they need the assistance of 
generous notes. Mr. Broadhurst’s notes where they 
touch the history and practice of Islam are explicit 
and informative. Unfortunately, he is not always so 
helpful, and he has done far too little to classify 
matters of topography and architecture. Thus Ibn 
Jubayr’s long description of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus and of the monuments at Cairo lose much 
of their interest and effect. These are by no means 
the only passages where the reader deserves more 
generous prompting than the editor offers. This is a 
pity since Ibn Jubayr has still a great deal to say. 


ROBIN FEDDEN. 


AN ITALIAN ON 1914 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF I914, VOLUME I: 
EUROPEAN RELATIONS FROM THE CONGRESS OF 
BERLIN TO THE EVE OF THE SARAJEVO MURDER. 
By Luigi Albertini. Translated and edited by 
— M. Massey. (Oxford University Press. 
50s. 

Few historical questions have aroused such bitter 
partisanship as the discussion of the origins of the 
war of 1914. A whole library of books has been 
published to prove or to refute the thesis that one or 
another of the Powers must bear the responsibility 
for the outbreak of hostilities. Over 60,000 diplo- 
matic documents have been made public by the 


different Governments, and few who played any 
part in the conduct of affairs at that time have failed 
to publish their own defence. Senator Albertini, 
one-time editor of the Corriere della Sera and a 
man with considerable first-hand experience of 
international politics before 1914, set to work to 
review the mass of evidence on a scale which eclipses 
that of any other writer. By delaying publication 
until the middle of the Second War—the work was 
in fact completed by his collaborator Luciano 
Magrini—Dr. Albertini secured the further advantage 
of being able to make full use of material which only 
appeared in the 1930’s. 

The author’s main interest obviously lay in the 
immediate origins of the War, and this first volume 
covering the years 1878-1914 is intended as an 
introduction to two further volumes (not yet pub- 
lished in English) which deal with the events of 1914. 
It is indeed only as he approaches 1914 that Dr. 
Albertini’s writing begins to show signs of life. The 
first two hundred pages, which survey the period 
1878-1908, rarely rise above the level of a competent 
but pedestrian text-book; the remaining four 
hundred pages, which deal with the six years between 
1908 and 1914, show a steady growth in the author’s 
readiness to express individual views and broaden 
out narrative into discussion. 

To say that the book is written from an Italian 
point of view is not to accuse the author of being 
partisan in his judgments. But he devotes more 
space than most writers to Italian foreign policy 
and tends to make the Triple Alliance the focus 
of his picture. Within the Triple Alliance, it is with 
Vienna rather than with Berlin that he is concerned, 
again a natural emphasis for an Italian observer. 
The result is an interesting and perhaps necessary 
corrective to the point of view which is most familiar 
in this country and which tends to concentrate 
attention on German policy and Anglo-German 
relations. 

But this preoccupation with the world of the 
Mediterranean and the Balkans in turn leads to a 
comparative neglect of those northerly rivalries 
which were equally important in producing the crisis 
of 1914. While the unfamiliarity of an Italian view 
of these transactions will give the book a novel 
interest for most English readers, it cannot be 
regarded—at least on the evidence of this first 
volume—as a definitive work. It is one more book 
to put beside the others rather than the one which 
will relegate the rest to the cellar. 

Dr. Albertini’s scholarship is beyond dispute. 
He read voluminously, corresponded with many of 
the chief actors and painstakingly analysed all he 
collected. His judgment is impartial, his insight 
often shrewd. Yet the reader is left with a feeling 
of disappointment. Points of detail have been 
cleared up, fresh material fitted into place, old 
assumptions criticized, the whole history carefully 
and judicially reviewed: what is lacking is any 
sense of illumination. 

For the understanding of a nation’s foreign 
policy more is needed than study of the diplomatic 
exchanges with other states. Foreign policy is always 
a product of two sets of circumstances reacting on 
each other, the first the internal situation in each 
country, the second the problems and opportunities 
of external relations. To discuss a nation’s foreign 
policy in terms of its diplomacy without paying 
adequate attention to the internal pressures of a 














political, social and economic character is to leave 
the subject suspended in the air without rooting it 
firmly in the life of the society of which it is an 
expression. It is a platitude to say that the foreign 
policy of the Hapsburg Monarchy, of Wilhelmian 
Germany or Tsarist Russia was powerfully affected 
by the internal situation in those countries, yet 
study after study has been published in the past 
thirty years based almost entirely on diplomatic 
material. To take another example from our own 
country, how often has Grey’s policy been discussed 
abroad without proper attention to the fact that he 
was foreign secretary in a Liberal Government with 
a strong radical (and Non-conformist) wing largely 
ignorant of the facts of foreign affairs. The origins 
of the conflict of 1914-18 are to be sought as much— 
it is tempting to write, far more—in the character 
of the societies which went to war as in machinations 
and mistakes of their diplomatic representatives. 

The rich vein of the pre-1914 documents is 
becoming worked-out, and there will be less and less 
profit for future historians in repeating the laborious 
research which Senator Albertini made the founda- 
tion of his book. To throw further light on the 
origins of the War we need to turn in new directions 
—in the first place to an analysis of the most impor- 
tant factors in each country’s development affecting 
its foreign policy. To take the case of this country : 
how far, if at all, did three such diverse factors as 
Non-conformity, Britain’s widespread foreign invest- 
ments and her parliamentary institutions affect the 
objectives and methods of her foreign policy ? 
If they did, how was this effect produced, where is 
the point of connection between these large and 
necessarily ill-defined influences and the precise, 
detailed projects discussed in the diplomatic docu- 
ments ? 

It is in finding the answers to this sort of question 
that our understanding of the origins of the war of 
1914 will be enlarged. If these criteria are accepted, 
then the reader is likely to find himself laying down 
Senator Albertini’s first volume with the regretful 
conclusion that it represents a better memorial to 
the methods of the past than guide to those of the 
future. 

ALAN BULLOCK. 


ADMIRAL FISHER 


FEAR GOD AND DREAD NOUGHT : THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD FISHER OF 
KILVERSTONE. Selected and edited by Arthur J. 
Marder. Vol. I, The Making of an Admiral. 
(Cape, 30s.) 

The first of two volumes of letters from and to 
Lord Fisher, this book covers his first fifty years in 
the navy, from his entry as a cadet in 1854 to his 
taking over as First Sea Lord on Trafalgar Day 1904. 
Like most of his contemporaries, his only experience 
of combat was on land or in the bombardment by 
ships of shore defences. He never saw ships fighting 
each other, much less a fleet action. Between 
Navarino and Jutland, however, wooden ships gave 
way to iron and then to steel, while a few enlightened 
enthusiasts saw to it that the provision of improved 
equipment—torpedoes, breechloading guns, and 
electrical controls—and the relevant training kept 
pace with the changes in the vessels themselves. 

Promoted captain at thirty-three, Fisher qualified 
in gunnery before he joined the original British iron- 
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clad in 1863, and then spent years on experimental 
torpedo work. Next, he was given command of the 
Inflexible, the newest and largest battleship ; illness 
forced him ashore, but proved a blessing in disguise, 
For during the fourteen subsequent years that he 
passed on land, he was able to do much with his 
favourite torpedoes, besides developing naval ordnance 
and wresting its design and supply from the grip of 
the War Office. Now, also, he was able to extend 
those contacts with the Court, the politicians 
and the Press which he was to exploit so vigorously 
when he reached the top of his profession. Up to 
the time this volume ends, Fisher’s greatest achieve- 
ment was the drastic reform of the system whereby 
naval officers were selected and trained, a measure 
begun when he was Second Sea Lord in charge of 
personnel and guided to completion when he was 
Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, a post from 
which he managed not only to oversee the project 
from close quarters but also, at the Sovereign’s 
express with, to take a prominent part in it asa 
member of the committee for War Office reform. The 
present instalment of the letters stops short of the 
actual construction of the Dreadnought, though we 
can discern that its roots had been implanted in 
Fisher’s mind long before. 

The earliest series of letters, his affectionate 
communications as a young officer with a lady in 
Shanghai who had befriended him and his messmates, 
are immature and historically unimportant. It is from 
about 1875 that the correspondence begins to be a 
Valuable source of naval history. It also continues 
to be vivid and human, partly because of Fisher’s 
idiosyncrasies of grammar and punctation, and his 
over-excited, almost hysterical, manner of expression. 
But the oddities of his writings, as of his whole 
complex character, have long since been fully dis- 
cussed in print. What this book does once again 
bring out is his forceful directness of purpose. He 
always knew what he wanted, and usually how to set 
about getting it. That this collection shows no 
signs of undue compression is a tribute to the editor’s 
skill in selecting and pruning his vast mass of material. 


H. BULLOCK. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PRELUDES 


RUMOURS OF WARS. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish 

Hamilton. 15s.) 

There are two Mr. Taylors: the historian of 
nineteenth-century Austria and Germany, dis- 
tinguished from most of his fellow specialists by his 
gift for lively writing, and the coiner of paradoxes, 
the spokesman for the unusual, and sometimes un- 
popular, point of view whom television has made 
familiar to a wide audience. This new collection of 
Mr. Taylor’s papers, essays and reviews presents 
him in both his capacities. His long studies, entitled 
British Policy in Morocco, 1886-1902, and Prelude to 
Fashoda, are a professional contribution to the 
diplomatic history of Anglo-French relations. His 
other essays in this volume, nearly all concerned with 
questions of European foreign policy in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, are more in the style 
of the public controversialist, anxious to puncture 
what Flaubert called idées regues, whether about 
Queen Victoria, Northcliffe or Stalin. Mr. Taylor’s 
range is wide, and there is no historical situation, 
fixed though it may be in the estimation of its own 
country, that he is not prepared to re-examine and 














re-interpret. Thus we have his bold re-assessment 
of the apparently futile Crimean War, an article 
which first appeared in History Today ; his re- 
appraisement of Bismarck, who in international 
politics, contrary to legend, was as often a goose as 
he seemed a fox ; his sympathetic comments on that 
engaging adventurer, Napoleon III ; his conviction 
that the admirable multi-national principles of the 
Hapsburg Empire are being perpetuated by Marshal 
Tito, and his obstinately held view that the Russians 
in their relations with Western Europe have, on the 
whole, been more sinned against than sinning. 
Readers of this book will be injected with many 
novel ideas about the course of recent history. 


A.H. 
OUTREMER 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, VOL. II, THE KINGDOM 
OF JERUSALEM. By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 42s.) 

On its publication in 1951, the first volume of 
Mr. Runciman’s History was widely welcomed both 
by scholars and by literary critics. His second volume 
deserves equal praise. It deals with the complex 
history of the four Crusader states between the 
accession of King Baldwin I at Jerusalem in 1100 
and the disaster at the Horns of Hattin in 1187, 
when Saladin overwhelmed the largest army ever put 
into the field by the Franks and, with the exception 
of some surviving coastal fortresses, took possession 
of the whole of Outremer. That a few thousand 
members of the French knightly class, supported by 
perhaps an equal number of sergeants and common 


soldiers, should have maintained themselves for 
nearly a century along the entire length of the 
Syrian and Palestinian coast, greatly outnumbered 
by the surrounding Moslems and deeply detested by 
the Byzantine Emperors, is surely one of the most 
remarkable achievements in the history of coloniza- 
tion. Through his wide knowledge of Byzantine, 
Arabic, Turkish and Armenian records, Mr. Runci- 
man is able to present the Crusading colons in relation 
to the peoples and states around them, explaining 
their success by the disunity of their potential 
enemies. When the forces of Islam at last combined 
under the leadership of Saladin, the end was at hand. 
In the meantime, many opportunities for con- 
solidating Outremer by the capture of the Emirates 
of Damascus and Aleppo had been lost by the 
Franks : the ambitious younger sons of Norman, 
Flemish and Aquitanian noble families, who had 
migrated to the East, feuded with one another as 
often as they made war upon the Moslems ; King 
Louis VII of France and the Emperor Conrad III, 
who led the Second Crusade in 1147, grossly mis- 
managed their expedition ; new Crusading emigrants, 
arrogant and simple in their views, refused to listen 
to the wily but sound advice of Orientalized Franks. 
Through this maze of political and military history 
Mr. Runciman has skilfully threaded his way. His 
third volume will be even more welcome, since in 
it he proposes to describe not only the events of the 
Third Crusade, in which Coeur-de-Lion was a 
principal leader, but, more generally, the surprising 
artistic and economic developments that took place 
in the Frankish East. Au 
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CORJENC 


SIR, GLADSTONE 

I have read with delight all the refreshing studies 
of Prime Ministers in History Today, and Mr. 
Thompson’s of Gladstone with no less interest than 
the others. One would, however, hardly gather from 
it that Mr. Gladstone left behind him as long a list 
of practical legislative measures as any Prime 
Minister in our history ; and I think his implication 
that Lord Salisbury rather than Gladstone started 
round-the-country speech making by a Prime 
Minister requires some qualification. It is all very 
well to say that Mr. Gladstone did not make an 
election speech outside his own constituency in 
1868, 1880 and 1885 ; he represented in turn Newark, 
Oxford University, S.W. Lancashire, Greenwich 
and Midlothian ; therefore, his election speeches 
covered a wide area. Before he became Prime 
Minister in the year 1862, for instance, ten extra- 
parliamentary speeches are listed in Morley’s Life, 
most of them political. And after he had been Prime 
Minister, between 1877 and 1880, he delivered 
speeches all over the country, from Bath railway 
station to Waverley market place, and from Birming- 
ham to Glasgow. It was only the success of the 
famous Midlothian campaign which prompted Lord 
Salisbury to follow suit. ‘‘ Up to the last year of the 
previous Parliament” (1879-80), Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil writes,*“‘ a few speeches in the London halls 
or in the neighbourhood of his own country home 
represented all Lord Salisbury’s non-Parliamentary 
output.” But the Midlothian Campaigns “ gave a 
notable impulse to ‘ stump’ oratory,” and between 
1880 and 1886 Lord Salisbury addressed more than 
70 public audiences. Lord Salisbury may, as Mr. 
Thompson says, have been the first premier to speak 
regularly “‘ outside his constituency ’—but then he 
had no constituency ! 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. KENNEDY, 
Pickering. 
* Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, Vol. III, p.2. 


[Mr. A. F. Thompson writes : 

1. Critical analysis need not preclude respect. 
In commenting upon the record of Gladstone’s first 
ministry, for example, I hoped to convey my opinion 
of a great legislator. But such successes are well- 
known, and Prime Ministers do more than make 
laws. I tried to examine Gladstone’s career as 
premier in all its aspects, and to free his memory 
from the sepulchral idolatry of Morley. 

2. In 1885 Salisbury broke two conventions : a 
peer, he took an active part in electioneering ; 4 
Prime Minister, he made speeches up and down the 
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ORJENCE 


country. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Kennedy reminds 


dies us, he was much influenced by the success of Glad- 
Mr. stone’s widespread agitation against Disraeli’s foreign 
han policy between 1876 and 1879, culminating in the 
rom first Midlothian campaign. But that had been the 
list work of a man who had retired from the leadership 
ime of his party in 1875, who never intended to take 
tion office again, and who regarded himself as a private 
rted member. When he was Prime Minister or Leader 
‘ime of the Opposition, Gladstone, with his usual concern 
very for established forms, carefully observed a conven- 
- an tion which went back to the Tamworth Manifesto 
r in and beyond, as did Disraeli. He departed from it 
ark, for the first time in 1886, faced with the need to 
vich convince the electorate of the justice of Home Rule ; 
ches even then, Midlothian heard much more from him 
rime than did Manchester and Liverpool. Of course, 
ctra- Gladstone “ gave a notable impulse to ‘ stump’ 
Life, oratory,’ probably the most notable of all. Neverthe- 
rime less, it was Salisbury who “ started round-the- 
ered country spe2ch making by a Prime Minister.” 

|way 3. Pace Mr. Kennedy, I had realized that a 
‘ing- Marquis sits in the House of Lords ; and his letter 
the suggests that he fully understood the meaning of a 
Lord sentence which he mocks and misrepresents. Of its 
f the three clauses, the third refers to the first and not the 
lolen second. I apologize for this clumsy ambiguity and 
halls deny the howler which he foists upon me.] 

ome 

itary SIR, 

ve a Teachers of history in schools will be grateful to 
ween Mr. A. F. Thompson for his article on Gladstone. 
than There are few characters so difficult to understand. 
Mr. As an examiner, I found that candidates for the 
peak School Certificate almost invariably knew a few facts 
n he about his career, but failed to account for his influence 


and the high esteem in which he was held. Mr. 
Thompson cites as his “‘ most enduring monument ” 
the fact that he “ cut the pattern for the relationship 
of sovereign and Prime Minister.”’ It surely must be 
recorded to his credit that by his attitude to the 
Bulgarian Massacres and (in lesser degree perhaps) 
to the Armenian Massacres he awoke a European 








spect. Conscience. It is almost impossible to assess the 
; first importance of these protests—not merely on the 
inion §'° Questions involved, but as an inspiration to con- 
well- certed action lasting even to our times. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


During 1953 the Calendar will be devoted to the history 
of democratic movements in 19th-century Europe 


January 20, 1820 
THE LIBERAL REVOLT IN SPAIN 


Though reforms had been introduced into Spain by 
Charles III in the eighteenth century, the power of 
the monarchy remained absolute ; and it was not 
until the Spaniards revolted against Joseph Bona- 
parte and French domination that demands were 
made for a constitution which should limit the power 
of the Crown. The Spanish reformers were a small 
minority and the Cortes of Cadiz, which proclaimed 
the new constitution in 1812, represented only the 
maritime provinces, always the most liberal-minded. 
Though the work of doctrinaires and ill-suited to 
Spanish conditions, this Constitution was to become 
the watch-word of Spanish liberals. 

The exiled king, Ferdinand VII, had no sympathy 
with reform, and on his return to Spain in 1813 
annulled the constitution. In this he was supported 
by all the Allies who were anxious to stamp out 
liberal ideas inherited from the French Revolution. 
Ferdinand found little difficulty in restoring absolu- 
tism, and the government again passed into the 
hands of the camarilla of court favourites ; the 
Church regained full authority and the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits were re-established. The situation 
was uneasy, however ; war had impoverished the 
country and the treasury was empty. Financial 
reforms were essential, but any attempt to impose 
taxation on clergy and nobility was hotly opposed. 
In the meantime, the Spanish colonies in America 
were openly in revolt, and it was, in fact, Ferdinand’s 
determination to recover the empire that precipitated 
the revolt of 1820. Promised support from the Tsar, 
the king collected an army in Andalusia in 1816 ; 
lacking a navy and ships to convoy the troops across 
the Atlantic, he relied on Russia to make good the 
deficiency. When the ships arrived, however, they 
were found to be unseaworthy and had to be sent 
back. There was great discontent among the troops, 
and especially among the officers, many of whom 
had become affected by liberal ideas during the 
Peninsular War. Several military attempts had 
already been made to overthrow the absolutist 
régime, but these had been crushed. In 1820, how- 
ever, Rafael del Riego, commander of the Asturian 
regiment broke into revolt and proclaimed the con- 
stitution of 1812 in Andalusia. He was soon joined 
by the liberal elements in all the maritime provinces. 
Finding himself . unsupported outside Madrid, 
Ferdinand yielded, and on March 7th, 1820, agreed 
to recognize the Constitution. But the victory of the 
reformers was short-lived. The military leaders 
were neither certain of their objectives nor united 
among themselves. Civil war threatened, and 
neighbouring Powers resolved to intervene. To 
forestall any move by the Russians, the French 
Government undertook to restore order by an 
invasion of Spain. Ferdinand recovered his powers 
and absolutism again triumphed. Though short- 
lived, the Spanish rising is an important event in the 
struggle for freedom. It was the first open attempt to 
frustrate the restoration of absolutism ; it encouraged 
similar attempts in Naples and Piedmont, and it 
helped to secure the freedom of the Latin American 
Republics. 
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